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EQUALITY. 


We have no clue to the authorship of this pam- 
phlet, except the fact that it is published in West 
Brookfield, and the complexion of its politics.— 
Jt is the opinion of the writer respecting Banks 
that they enable certain persons to live without 
producing ; that they organize inequality between 
the borrower and the lender,and separate between 
them; that they prevent cc mpetition among cap- 
italists ; that they drive the precious metals out 
of circulation ; that they are conspiracies to ena- 
ble the few to bring the many under tribute; that 
so far as banking institutions, whether of dis- 
sount,deposit, or circulation, are concerned, ‘‘so- 
ciety is a contest between a large number of sheep 
who are entirely disconnected with each other, 
and a small number of wolves, who meet every 


Saturday afternoon to confer upon the internal | 


affairs of the common lupine interest.”” 

His opinion respecting Usury Laws, is that 
legislative interference fixing the rate of interest 
by law is impolitic and unjust: “Ifa man owns 
a sum of money he must not lend it for more than 
six per cent. interest; but he may buy houses, lands, 
ships, waggons, with it, and these he may freely 
let out at fifty per cent. if he can find any person 
willing to pay that rate!’ But he thinks that 
as the banking system is unjust, its injustice is 
rather counteracted by the other injustice of the 
Usury Laws, and thus the borrower is protected. 
**A just balance and just weights!” But if we 
must have an unjust balance, Jet us have unjust 
weights to match, and thus perhaps get true mea- 
sure. ‘* We look upon the antagonism between 
the usury and the banking laws as a division of Satan | 
against Satan, and trust that through their inter- 
nal conflict and opposition, the infernal kingdom | 
may one day be brought to destruction.’’ After a | 
very striking analysis and illustration of actual 
value and legal value, and the precise distinction 
between them—with an explication of the finan- 
cial paradox daily set forth by the English Gov- | 
ernment—he infers that, under the present state | 
of things, the producer of actual value is bound | 
to be brought into ultimate, complete subjection 
to the holder of legal value. | 

He next considers the question, Of what avail 
is it that we enjoy equality defore the law, if the | 


» is itself unequal? Legislation now organizes | 


inequality. The author would not equalize all for- 
tunes,— would not take the honest earnings of the 
industrious and prudent, and divide them among 
the imbeciles a2d scoundrels. No person can | 
respect the rights of property more thanhe. But 
the man who owns property by which, and for 
from other men the necessaries and comforts of 






life, is a usurer, and one day he will be held a 
Highway robbers and pirates were once 
The capitalist who as- 


robber. 
respectable characters. 
sists in the general consumption without assisting | 


in the general production is so now. 
fess that if we owned money we should put it 
outat usury. We freely acknowledge that we 
cheat every day. Our remarks condemn soci- 
ety, not individuals. Let us endeavor to prevail 
upon our legislators to so organize society that 
we may be able not only to live, but also to 
preserve our self-respect.” 

As tothe currency, his opinion is that ¢he 
new value, conferred upon gold and silver, as a 
leyal tender, over and above theirintrinsic value, 
by the action of society, ought not, of itself, to 
become a marketable commodity, because it ena- 
bles the moneyed man to be a hurtful monopo- 
lizer, and to control business to a hurtful excess. 
A specie currency is a direct minister to usury, 
and cultivates an obstruction. If other commo- 
dities,—e. g. corn, iron,—were monopolized as_ 
money is, society would be convulsed and revo- 
lutionized. Usury is the characteristic fact of 
the present system of civilization; and this is ow- 
ing to the artificial, social, unnatural value, (not 
the intrinsic value) of the circulating medium.— 
The currency our author would advocate should 
not be open to this objection. It should be the 
paper issues of a bank, or rather anti-bank, not 
based on specie at all, nor having its notes re- 
deemable in specie,—but issued against the notes 
of large numbers of the commercial community, 
representing actual value. The state government 
might assume the guaranty, and then, with one 
per cent. per annum,to cover losses, and one per- 
cent. to pay all the state taxes, every laborer and 
mechanic and capitalist in the community could 
hire these redeemable bills at two per cent., and 
be relieved of the burdens of taxation ! 

Part II. treats, in brief sections, of ‘‘Solidari- 
ty,’’ “the Formula of Labor,’ ‘‘Communism,”’ 
‘‘ Capitalism, ’’ ‘* Socialism, ’’ ‘* Pantheism, ”’ 
‘*Materialism,’’ ‘Socialism in Massachusetts,”’ 
‘* Liberty,” and is addressed ‘‘to the philosophers 
and politicians.’’ It views the relations of labor 
and capital from the metaphysical side, and is 
largely occupied with definitions. Of these we 
quote the following, which will be found to con- 
vey, in the author’s own language, the main 
points argued in this second part: Transcenden- 
talism is the denial of the very existence of capi- 
tal, i. e. of things which are not spirit, and with 
which man is related ; and Communism is an ap- 
plication of transcendentalism in a more limited 
sphere of science. The materialist affirms 
the existence of capital, and denies the ex- 
istence of the laborer. The transcendentalist is 
a fanatical radical ; the materialist is a bigoted 
conservatist. The pantheist denies the existence 
of subject and object, —the laborer and capital.— 
Hyper-Calvinism, by denying men’s free-will, by 
its doctrine of irresistible grace and human inabil_ 
ity, and continual miracles,is Pantheism. Tran- 


scendentalism is the philosophy of the right of | decree. 


the strongest, and therefore destroys equality.— 
Materialism is the philosophy of the existing faet, 
and therefore is destructive to liberty. Socialism 
is the philosophy of a Theocracy—a government, 
cesting on some supposed Divine order, and is 
destructive to both liberty and equality. It is in 
the union and harmony of these systems that the 
truth is to be found. Liberty is the right which 
every human being possesses of aspiring toward 
God, by the development of that threefold human 
hature,—-physical, intellectual, and moral,—on 
Which the image of God is stamped. Liberty is 


consciousness. As it developes itself ip the 


of all against each ; liberty and equality find their 
harmony in the higher principle of Fraternity. 
We have thus given an abstract of this remark- 


original and strong thought,abounding in examples 
of vivid illustration and genuine wit, written in a 
style of singular clearness, concentration and en- 
ergy, it deserves more than ordinary considera- 
tion. If it were as sound as it is vigorous, it 
would deserve to be circulated as a tract, in eve- 
ry village and common school of the land. Our 
own feeling, after giving it a thorough and inter- 
ested reading, was that some competent person 
ought to answer it. And we can assure our most 
accomplished financiers and political economists 
that none of them need apprehend a compromise 
of dignity in an encounter with such an adver- 
sary. 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


“Christianity is the wisdom of God brought down among 
us todo good to men.” [Taylor's Sermon. The Right- 
eousness Evangelical. 

I have always admired the story which has 
come to us of the old Grecian, who, being asked 
what God is, respectfully requested time to 
think of the question, and finally confessed that 
the longer he thought the less was he able to 
answer. And still more do I feel the greatness 
of that reverence which led the ancient Hebrews 
to substitute for the Highest Name, another ex- 
pression less sacred and mysterious. Other de- 
Vout men of the East are slow to pronounce the 
| word which designates to their minds, the Su- 
/preme Essence; they dwell on it rather in si- 
‘lence of contemplation. A kindred instinct has 
| Sometimes in the building of temples placed in 
the inmost and most secret part, the symbolic 
shrine of the Divinity. Neither the intellect 








interprets, nor the aspiration reaches, the Abso- 
lute Being. 
looking toward the Mystery. Nay, little as the 


The devout soul is dumb when 


western mind sympathizes with the eastern pass- 
iveness, I can hardly decline some respect for 
the feeling which has led devotees to sit day 
after day, totally abstracted from external things, 
fixing the eye ona single portion of the body, 
speaking no word, almost suppressing thought, 
that they may win the divine vision. Plato’s 
phrase, meditation of death, has been often mis- 
understood; he did not mean, 1 apprehend, 
thinking however intently of death, but some- 
thing far deeper than this, the inward act and 
experience of death ; that is, the departure of the 


‘soul from its natural environments inte an in- 


terior sphere of life, of action, aad consciousness. 
All these diversified methods of expression, be- 
sides their other suggestions, indicate a hidden 
presence, a divine secret, before which the soul 
stands in silent awe, still asking that it may be 
revealed. ‘There is an Infinite Mystery. 

But the mystery descends into the range of 


Pare fine ChAT hE ORE Ys 
versal benevolence,—through all intermediate 
degrees to the lowest of animal existence, the 
soul perceives it as Love. As it appeurs in the 
thoughts, through their various stages from heav- 
en to earth, the mind pronounces it Truth. 


**We con- | Thence Love and Truth are not really two, but 


one,—the same reality as opened within different 
apartments of the human consciousness. Ac- 
|cording to 
| known, the seraphim designate beings glowing 
| with love; the cherubim, those who see the truth 
‘in clear vision. Both however, to pursue the 
| thought, look toward the same divine Sun. God 
is One, though the fervent soul adores the Love, 
‘and the searching mind asks and welcomes the 
| Trath. ‘Thus John appears to me to have pro- 
nounced the primal fact of existence, when he 
said, God is Love. For the first and highest of 
/his communications is the secret attraction by 
‘which he draws the spirit to himself. Only 
through this vital attraction does the Father lead 
‘his children to the perception of his own pres- 
ence and image in humanity. 
| It is this Love insouling Truth, this Truth 
‘unveiling Love, wherein the Divine Wisdom ap- 
| pears to consist. Unlike either cunning, which 
| is sagacious in the preparation of its means, but 
careless whether its ends are good or evil, or im- 
| prudence, which may choose good ends, but fails 
of adjusted means, Wisdom, even in its human 
| developments, consists in provision of great ends 
| by means corresponding in greatness. ‘Thus its 
| will is benevolence, as its thought is truth; its 
soul goodness, as its form proportion ; and, its 
vital love absent, it is but folly faneving and 
\showing itself foresight. Adopting the bodily 
emblems, Shaftesbury, so Locke tells us, was 
wont to say that Wisdom lay in the heart, not in 
the head. Something analogous to this may be 
| suggested in the old mythologies: it was not all 
whe saw the god when he appeared ; only those 
| whose senses were opened to the discernment. 
| So when, under higher influences, the Lord ap- 
| peared to Paul, he saw what others around him 
| did not see, he heard a voice which his compan- 
ions did not hear. Always evil is blind to truth, 
‘the reality of good ; always the good detects the 
| true, form and mirror of itself. When from low- 
‘er indications of these qualities we rise to their 
| infinite source and prototype, the principle is ap- 
| parent :—The Divine Wisdom is Love revealing 
| itself according to its owa laws to the mind. 
|The mystery becomes open, as outflowing phi- 
lanthropy. This, God is. This, Christianity is. 
| What indeed are we to deem Christianity ! 
Not surely an island struck off and floating away 
| from God, nor yet that same island stayed and 
| moored in mid-ocean by the hands of men. Not, 
| in simpler words, a pandect or institute of pre- 
scribed laws to be studied and learned as one 
would study and learn those of a Justinian ; not 
a declaration of dogmas and rites, to be used as 
| the traditional believer would use the Nicene or 
Athanasian creeds, or as the superstitious de- 
votees would accept a Catholic image or a papal 
Christianity is other, higher, more vi- 
tal than this; nearer to divinity, nearer to hu- 
manity ; God revealed in his everlasting presence 
to the soul. I would not say, brought down to 
man, his bosom and his business; for to the 
bosom, far as its inmost secresy, he is ever pres- 
‘ent, tothe business he is always as near as the 
| hand which carries it, or as the life whence all 
activity flows: it is only wanted that the pres- 
ence be discerned : he descends into us, not real- 
y, but apparently, when we are raised to the 
consciousness that he is everywhere. The Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it not, is the perpet- 
ual confession of the obedient spirit. 1. T. 8. 





abie production. Bearing throughout the marks of 








the Rabinical interpretation, it is | 


“The Church and the Times ;” “The Single and Evil Eye;” 
“The Christian Idea of Life, Duty and Providence :” dis- 
courses preac by Tuomas L. Harris. 


Who is Mr. Thomas L. Harris? Some of our 
readers may not need to be told that he is an inde- 
pendent preacher of Christianity,as he understands 
it, at the Stuyvesant Institute in New York city.— 
Mr. Harris is still young. He appears to be an 
earnest advocate of the regenera ion of society,and 
the application of the moral and spiritual truths of 
the New Testament to common life. From these 
discourses we are not able to gather his theology; 
indeed we are not by any means sure he has any 
theology. He is certainly no sectarist. He takes 
his place within the church, and would have the 
ehurch made more free and enterprising. He reck- 
ons himself among reformers, but he would wish 
the Church to be the great leader and conductor of 
all humane movements, and more alive tothe calls 
of the age and the interests of mankind than he con- 
eeives her to be at present. His style is ambitious, 
but energetic ; rather pointed than classical, and 
discovers a lively and vigorous, though undisci- 
plined imagination, We know ot Bishops and other 
dignitaries who have attained higher places than 
he probably ever will, with not half his original 
force. We are afraid that, among other things,the 
excesses of his rhetoric will stand in his way. How 
Evangelical his faith may be, we are not at liber- 
ty, from anything we have read or heard, to say. 
He disclaims Pantheism, and somewhat timidly 
professes supernaturalism. He would sincerely de- 
sire to be a servant of the spiritual interests of 
men. Of this he is clearly capable. He ought to 
study philosophy and mathematics, and cherish a 
profound respect for common sense. There is dan- 
ger that he will mistake novelty of expression for 
originality of thought, and in the copious use of 
some of the favorite terms of modern speculation 
fall into a common speciesof cant. Aims so pure, 
| fair as his, should not be perverted or wasted by 
any want of genuine wisdom. We understand his 
services at the Institute are attended and admired 
by a considerable body of people. 

We quote the following as a specimen of his 


Spirit saith unto the Charches.” Rev. ii: 11. 

We behold upon the Earth two institutions of | 
coeval antiquity and of universal prevalence ; the | 
|Church, which represents the Spiritual—the 
| State, which represents the Material, in Man.— | 
| lhe one has its revelation, its priesthood and_ its | 





rituals, its claim of divine origin, its commands | 
| of supernatural authority ; the other has its cou- | 
| Stitutions, its tribunals, its executives, armed with | 
|physical power and demanding implicit com- 
pliance. We are born, and live, and die beneath | 
‘their mutual influence. Together they ratify | 
jeach early compact ; together they reward obedi- 
ence with promises of security and peace, and 
| menace hostility with suffering and misfortune. 
| So from land to land, around the globed Earth, 
' the Chureh rears its altars, and the State its cit- | 
jadels. So from age to age flow down the divine | 
| precepts of Religion, and the inexorable require- | 
iments of law. The Church, by its precepts, 
seeking to unite the soul with God, and to medi- 
ate between Karth and Heaven ; the State, by 
Butin our time, both Church, and State seem 
menaced with destruction. ‘The Church is mock- | 
ed by skepticism without, and convulsed by sec- 

tarism within ; the State rocked with inward an- 

tagonism, and menaced by external difficulties, — 

All Religion seems threatened with subversion, 

for Conservatism uses it as a convenient tool, 
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All Government 1s menaced with destruction, 
for the wasters of the Old know not how to build 
the New. ‘The Church has ceased to guide the 
| progressive movement of Humanity. Measur- 
ably, at least, she is outgrown by Science—di- 
voreed from Art and Genius—made the slave of 
Wealth—the prize of Ambition—the instrument 
‘of ‘T'yranny—the freeman’s persecutor—the bad 
man’s tool. ‘The Government has ceased to har- 
monize the Peoples. It is denounced as oppres- 
i sive by the Radical, and contemned as incapable 
by the Conservative. It ceases to afford protec- 
| 08 either to living labor or vested capital. It 
| proves itself insufficient to grapple with and to 
| Settle the Social Problem of the age. Europe is 
jrocked by the earthquake of Revolution, and 
| America slumbers over the pent vdlcano-fires of 
| hostile interest and divergent race. Thus Gov- 
ernment and Religion are destined to a fiery or- 
deal; thus the institutions of the authoritative 
| Past seem disappearing in the vortex of the re- 
|volutionary Future; thus alike on the watch- 
| towers of Church and State men stand aghast be- 
| fore the destroying tendencies of a subversive 
| Age. 

Now, politic men ask how to preserve-Gov- 
jernment, and devout men how to save Religion, 
and it appears to me that these questions may 
both be answered in one simple affirmation : ‘The 
Salvation of the Church will secure the Salvation 
of the World. Government can no more exist 
without Religion than Nature without God. If 
the divine lite of the Church can be renewed : if 
once more an influence can flow from it, like that 
| which once flowed, miraculous with moral heal- 
ing, from the personality of Christ: if thus it 
can present the spectacle of a moral, spiritual 
Unity, around it, drawn by its all-powerful at- 
traction, shall crystalize into beautiful order all 
social interests and material autborities :—the 
Church, a living soul, shall mould into its own 
likeness the plastic body of the State. The Re- 
ligious sentiment is inmost in man, taking the 
form of Duty; the Social sentiment is outward, 
taking the form of Interest. Duty and Interest, 
vital Religion and publie Order, harmonize when 
understood. Christianize the Church, and it will 
re-organize the State; the Body contorming to 
the divine symmetry of the Soul. 

But how shall the Church be recovered from 
dismemberment, raised from the dead, inspired 
with a divine vitality’ How, in other words, 
shal] that Religious Sentiment and that Divine 
Revelation, which are both abstract and ideal, 
be brought into the concrete, bodily, fact of a 
representative institution? How shall the Worp 
once more be made flesh and dwell among us, a 
saving, regenerative Life? The answer to these 
queries will now demand our thought. 

Seven human classes and interests unfold upon 
earth and contend for mastery. ‘These may be 
indicated by the terms Reason—Art— Eloquence 
—Power— Philanthropy — Wealth — Want.— 
There are seven classes of men and seven di- 
vergent interests whose prominent features these 
terms will indicate. ‘These classes and interests, 
if | may so speak, make up the living body of 
the world. All accessible individuals in each of 
these classes of minds must be, by individual ac- 
tion, quickened by the Life of Christ, which is 
the Spirit of the Church, and impressed with the 
idea of duty and the fact of revelation. Those 
minds thus christianized must not be withdrawn 
from the avocations to which they naturally tend, 
but must carry a religious spirit and purpose into 
each act of life. ‘Thus one divine spirit in time 
will flow into all souls: from them into all in- 
terests. Thus from the depraved, discordant 
wrecks of earth a Divine Humanity shall arise at 
last. ‘The Church must act through the powers 
of the world as the spirit acts through the facul- 
ties of its form. Through the wor'id’s Reason 
it must idealize philosophy and prove its revela- 
tions. Through its Artistic faculties it must 
make music and painting and sculpture the me- 
diums through which to impress men with the 
sweetness of love and the beauty and majesty of 
goodness. Through Poetry and Eloquence it 





virtue. T, h Power it must embody its 
ideas in law and government. ‘Through Philan- 





and powers so good,and an opportunity so free and | 


thropy it must find out and estroy each case of 
unknown and unjust sufferin. Through Wealth 
it must gain those material aergies that shall be 
needed in its benignant minitrations. Through 
Want it must excite the sytpathies of the race, 
and inspire those universal Lbojs that shall end 
in its entire extinction. Thy Church, by indvid- 
ual action, must move the wotd as the spirit 
moves the body, by acting on it every atom.— 
God’s representative on earth{it must create 
around it a new and better pa » an empire of 
holiness, fraternity and peace) Let us go on 
more in detail to look into this Pld of universal 
operation, and mark the featurejof this magnifi- 
cent design. * * e * 

The World’s last estate i¢that of Want. 
This forms a distinct grade ag interest. 
Divine Master has said: ‘“ThePoor ye have al- 
ways with you.’’ The Poor ge not eminently 
ignorant, vicious, prodigal andeapable. Wis- 
dom, Refinement, Genius, ion have their 
representatives among these mp) Of sorrows.— 
Now, in our time the masses ¢ thé Poor begin 
co level at the Church a deadly hate. Those 
who most of all require its divne, consoling and 
sustaining influences are for the most part driven 
by distrust into rejection and denial. ‘They rush 
from their unpitied agony to the dark legends of 
Materialism or to the impracticable visions of the 
Owenite. They are alike orphaned of God and 
Hope. They fiy in despair to the destruction of 
all laws and the subversion of all society. And 
oh! blame not those little ores of our geod Fath- 
er if they are thus maddene¢ and estrayed ; for 
once the poor were the hope of the Church, and 
sent wisdom by its counsels aad devotion to its 
altars, and yielded a sacred band, the forlorn 
hope of piety ,most brave in the fercest battle, build- 
ing of their impregnable spirits a bulwark against 
the foe. They never abandoyed religion till the 
Church abandoned them—abgndoned by deliver- 
ing them bound hand and fost to the extortions 
of atheistic Mammon—abangoned by refusing to 
hear their moans, ‘‘like the Moans of some dumb 
creature in distress.”’ and bf driving them with 
ignominy from its locked pws and its select com- 
munion—abandoned by fogetting the injunc ion, 
**Feed my Lambs,” and Jy yielding them to the 
shearing and the slaughtet without pity and with- 
out remorse. 

Once more Christianity, the ‘‘religion of suf- 
fering,’”’ whose Divine Founder had no place 


















style of sermonizing. 


Text,—“He that hath an ear, let him hear what the | 


ee. tiene 


P * 
/edness of Heaven. 


and Radicalism hates it as the enemy of change. | 


must animate the world to the deeds of heroic | passin 


wherein to Jay his hea¢, must welcome the poor 
and needy to its best enjoyments, to its highest 
privileges, ‘‘ without money and without price.” 
It must throw over those helpless and smitten 
ones the broad shield of its pre ection and author- 
ity ; it must seare oppression from its prey with 
a terrible anathema ; it must secure to every 
plan for their social relief a fair and thorough 
trial ; it must welcome them to its feasts of piety 
and its schools of instruction; it must send out 
Art for their refinement, and Philanthropy for 
their ingathering : it must charge itself with the 
eare of those who have no helper; its motto 
must be the apostolic precept: ‘‘We that are 
strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak.”’ 

Thus, my brethren, the Christian Church can 
penetrate, with her divine influence, the seven 
circling spheres of human development, interest 


| and activity ;—thus reach each man, woman and 


child in Christendom, and, im teaching, reconcile, 
educate and save ; —thus spiritualize all classes, 
and, in spiritualizig, uniteand harmonize them 
all ;—thus pass from Seetagism to a living Unity; 
thus solve the Social EnigMa of the age ; thus 
reconcile ciass with classppatioa with nation, 
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Suffer me to add, in conclusion, that any body 
of disciples, united by the Religous Sentiment, 
the idea of Duty, the fact of Revelation, the hope 
of Immortality, can begin this providential work, 
the Regeneration of the Church, and through it 
the Salvation ofthe World. The Divine Life, 
Light and Order, is in all Churches, in travail 
| to be born. Each sect, however partial or in- 
|complete, has within it the germ of completeness 
jand the desire of unity, the elements of construc- 
| tion and the spirit of beauty and of love. ‘There 
need be no subversion, no revolution, only faith- 
| fulness to increasing light, and a desire, jindivid- 
| ually and collectively, to arise to ‘‘the stature of 
ithe perfect man in Christ."’ This will lead the 

good of all to see the good in all, and, by the 
)assimilation of truth and good, to be agreed and 
| harmonized al] as one. 
What, then, remains for us, as individual dis- 
ciples, to do, is to cultivate a catholic spirit and 
a comprehensive charity—to hail each dawn of 
| ight—to follow the Angels of the Advent, Duty, 
| Reverence, and Love. ‘Then, when tbe U niver- 
jsal Catholicity of the Futare shall arise, as in 
God’s providence it inust, without the noise of the 
| workmen in the adjustment of stone with stone, 
| we shall each occupy a place in that New Jeru- 
salem, Jesus Christ being the head of the corner. 
| Then shall the Star of Prophecy melt in the Sun- 
rise of Fulfilment. Then shal! the Kingdom of 
God come in power and great glory, and Earth 
| be wedded to Heaven, by the ‘* Unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of Peace.” 


LIFE'S CONTRAST. 





' 
| 
[From Mr. Bartol’s new volume of Sermons.]} 
The transient and the abiding in the nature 
'and experience of man—this is, indeed, a con- 
trast which it well becomes us to consider.— 
The great mistake that human beings make is in 
regarding perishable things as though they were 
imperishable, and so fastening on them the feel- 
ings and expectations which belong only to the 
‘imperishable. Christianity does not forbid us to 
| have any regard for what is perishable and pass- 
jing away. Jesus Christ brought no ascetic re- 
‘ligion into the world. Ile came eating and 
| drinking, looking with pleasure on the lily of the 
| field and on the whiteness of the harvest, glad- 
|dening the marriage festival, as he turned water 
bese wine, and gracing with his presence the so- 
‘cial table and endearing intercourse of domestic 
‘life. Nor can one trace of any thing austere or 
/morbid be detected in his whole conversation and 
career. And he does not bid us d-g a cave, and 
hide ourselves from all that is bright and glad- 
some around us, fleeting though it be. He is 
not morose at human gayety, even though every 
| sound of it must die away in the grave ; nor mis- 
anthropic at aught of grace and beauty that the 
eye can behold, though the moth and worm shall 
‘quickly have it for their legacy. But what he 
and his apostles insist on is, that we shall grad- 
nate and proportion our interest in all things 
according to their worth, making a right valua- 
tion, bearing with a due interest on the passing 
connections of time, yet resting our whole weight 
only on what will surely to the end support us, 
taking strongest hold of that we can keep hold 
of forever. Do we not need this counsel ! 

To put in its right light the contrast I would 
bring out, suppose some inhabitant of that upper 
world—as it is thought departed spirits may—to 
lift the curtain, and look in upon these scenes in 
which we mingle. ‘To one whose eye looks 
from his high station, how small and obscure 
this lower world, the dim, narrow entrance-way 
to the more glorious mansions of the Father's 
house! He knows that authentic tidings of the 
great region he dwells in have reached the ears of 
that crowd of mortals who move along through 
this entry of the spiritual world. As the sickly 
generation of creatures advance, the angel-spec- 
tator scans the occupations in which they engage. 
What a thrill of amazement shoots through his 
breast to observe such multitudes living as though 
these narrow earthly steps to the great temple 
beyond were themselves the whole universe, 
studiously averting their eyes from the gate that 
leads to the immense splendors of the inner 
sanctuary, and spending all theit thought and la- 
bor upon adorning and making comfortable the 
porch they are so rapidiy passing through, 
strangely dreaming that they are not rapidly 
ing through it ; and even working themselves 








into the practical belief, that oe Re not to pass 
through it at all; and, though the’ oor of that eter- 


}the wretched remainder of earthly existence, 


| who, through all his pilgrimage of years, has 


|lities it reveals, and has acted with daily refer- 


nal world is not for one moment at rest, as soul 
after soul, with instantaneous and uninterrupted 
succession, goes along, these ranks just in the 
rear, with astounding coolness, seeming busy 
only in putting around themselves all the fixtures 
of a permanent abode! 

One is wholly absorbed in giving free scope to 
sense and appetite and superficial fancy, thinking 
how the passing hour may be most filled with 
amusement, heedless of the concerns of the vast 
futurity, ifthe moment may but sparkle with 
pleasure ; his whole course fitly symbolized by 
that of the man of whom we read, who delayed 
preparing a grave-stone, that he might finish a 
marble toy ! 

Another seems taken up entirely with swelling 
his pile of gold. He bends steadily down over 
it, and, as he stoops, gives up the lustre of heav- 
en for its glitter. He grudges every atom which 
benevolence begs from his heap. He smiles 
with new satisfaction at his increasing revenue, 
as his cheek grows ever-more pale and his health 
withers, and employs his last feeble strength to 
drag his treasure to the very edge of his mortal 
term, where he slips suddenly down, and his 
riches remain coldly shining for his eye no more. 
What a contrast is this! ‘The wealth of mind and 
heart, of ever-growing worship and love, given 
up as the mere purchase-money of his accumula- 
ted dross ! 

But yet another sight that angelic witness as 
surely beholds, and, oh ! there is not a pleasant- 
er sight beneath the sun than that of a man rich 
for this world and for the world to come ; the fa- 
vored son of fortune, but still more the humble 
child of God ; his purse of gold not closed, but 
turned into the horn of plenty ; his eye not hard 
to the suffering destitute, but soft with melting 
charity ; his hand not shut with the avaricious 
grip, when Religion asks aid to sustain her insti- 
tutions, but lavish to every good cause; yea, of 
a man who rejoices, more than an old alchemist 
over the supposed discovery of a philosopher’s 
stone, at the opportunity to transmute the trea- 
sure of earth into that of heaven. WNere surely 
the principle is illustrated aright in a contrast 
just and holy. 

This, then, without further illustration, is the 
lesson of our text. Be not deceived in your es- 
timate. Distinguish the things that differ. Ob- 
serve the contrasts that God has established. Is 
the New Testament true’ Shall these great 
; scenes of judgment and doom, of weal or woe, 

according to the deeds of the flesh, be soon ush- 
jered in? ‘Make not, then, the enormous miscal- 
‘culation of leaving so vast an element out of your 
jaccount. Even in this life, the contrast between 
l things earthly and things heavenly sometimes 
demonstrates itself in striking resulis. The dis- 
lunct consequences of diverse characters are es- 
pecially marked, as men advance in life towards 
old age ; and the rewards and retributions alrea- 
dy bestowed seem to anticipate the judgment- 
iday. With the old man whose aims have been 
worldly alone, see how object after object that 
has engaged him fails, or the passions that 
sought them are worn out; and the wearied, 
uniuterested soul, having laid hold of nothing but 
what was sublunary and crumbling, lingers out 








with fading hope and declining strength, weak, 
objectiess, irritable, and remorseful, to an ignoble 
end! How different the ease of the old man 


trusted the word of God. has believed in the rea- 


ence tothem! His faltering footsteps but indi- 
cate his drawing near to where the road rises up 
te hetver, LRT Gr iis hans usenet 
falling more directly upon him. His ever-in- 
creasing aflections contradict the infidel’s idea, 
that mental decline runs parellel with bodily de- 
crepitude. An earthly crown of glory is placed 
on his hoary head, prophetic of that which God 
shall place to rest there for ever. 

As | walked through the lanes of yonder grow- 
ing furest, on our beauuful common, the dry 
leaves crushing under my feet, and the sinking 
sun taking its last look on the bare boughs of the 
trees, | met a man on whom the blow of grief hac 
descended as sorely as upon any, and with oft- 
repeated stroke. A new sorrow had just fallen 
on his gray head, and long-diseased, emaciated 
frame. While I approached, he wasjslowly eye- 
ing the setting sun. As he turned his face tow- 
ards me, | looked to see the marks of deep, un- 
comforted sadness wearing mournfully in upon 
his features. But no: nota trace of trouble in 
that eye which had so often looked on death in 
the forms of those he had most loved. His vi- 
sion gleamed as though a light beyond that of the 
setting sun had fallen upon it. He spoke; and 
now, thought I, the secret melancholy will per- 
adventure come forth, and mingle in the tone, 
though this unnatural excitement be kindled in 
the eye. No: pleasant was the voice, without 
one plaintive note. He spoke of faith, He 
spoke of loyalty to God and duty. He spoke of 
heaven as though it was near. He said nothing 
of being hardly dealt with, nor hinted aught 
about not understanding why he should be select- 
ed for such trials, but seemed to think there was 
nothing but God’s mercy and kindness in the 
world. He bore a staff to support his droop- 
ing limbs. But he seemed to me, as I looked 
upon him, to have an inward stay that would 
hold him up when all earthly props had fallen to 
the ground. He was a Christian believer ; and, 
though prospered of God in this world, he said, 
‘* The riches we think so much of gathering 1o- 
gether are nothing in comparison with the better 
portion that rich and poor alike may attain.”’— 
We parted ; and as [ waJked along again among 
the fading, rustling leaves, which had been ex- 
pounding to me the text of this discourse, they 
took up new eloquence of meaning. ‘The bare, 
cold ground, the gray chilly sky, and the long 
shadows, that told of the lengthening night, 
seemed beautiful—yes, pleasant and beautiful— 
to my soul ; more beautiful even than the herb- 
age and balm, and long, long sunny hours of 
the enlivening spring. lor once, the contrast 
between earth and heaven was revealed to my 
mind ; and the dissolving emblems of mortality 
under my feet, and the cold, shifting mists over 
my head, were transformed from sad tokens into 
symbols of hope and joy. 

So Jet the season speak, not mournfully but 
cheeringly, to our hearts. Let gladness breathe 
upon us in the sigh of the autumnal breeze, and 
consolation be traced for us in the furrows of the 
dead, exhausted earth. Let all that is dark and 
disappointing in this world but set off the bright- 
ness and expectation of heaven. Let the gloom 
that settles down over our earthly scenes and 
prospects be but the background of a splendor 
from the sun that never sets. Then shall we 
turn the principle of contrast which God has so 
wisely inwrought into the constitution of our 
minds to its true, intended use. Successive sea- 
sons and years shall but find us farther advanced 
on the way to a blessed destiny. And when the 
curtain of death is drawn over our eyes, as the 
curtain of night over the landscape, like that cur- 
tain it will reveal above more glory than it con- 
ceals below. 





CALIFORNIA. 


Shall our young men goto Californa? What 
does New England expect of those who go? The 
following extracts in reply to these questions are 
from a sermon by Rev. W. P. Lunt of Quincy. 

We should vrobably all of us be slow, if we 
were called upon for counsel in individual cases, 
to assume the responsibility of advising one of 
our friends to leave a sure, though it were a 
scanty, living, amidst the comforts and privileges 


securing wealth at such a cost, We should be 
quite likely to frame our advice in such cases by 
the maxims of prudence, and to say, stay at 
home. At least we should, if honest and candid 
in giving our minds, urgently insist, that those 
who were bent upon the adventure should en- 


of such a community as ours, for the chance of 


they should fairly estimate the hazards and labors 
before them; that they should clearly under- 
stand that not even gold, any more than the crops 
which the earth yields to patient husbandry, can 
be gathered from the ground without labor; that 
there will be here no exemption from the law 
under which man is brought into existence,— 
that in the sweat of his face he shall eat bread. 
We should insist kindly, but plainly, upon their 
considering the kind of associates among whom 
they must be thrown; the state of society, or 
rather of no society, into which they must be in- 
troduced, and the loss of those moral and _ reli- 
gious privileges to which they have been aecustom- 
ed. All this we should feel bound honestly and 
plainly to present. And the advice, when given, 
would have as much influence as advice general- 
ly has. Prudential considerations, as we all 
know, have but little weight, when the imagina- 
tion is excited by the picture of some great good 
in prospect, and the mind is mastered and moved 
by a strong passion. 

Aud it is well for the world that motives 
stronger than prudential considerations do some- 
times influence human beings. If it were not so, 
no generous offices would be assumed by men ; 
no missions in behalf of science or philanthropy 
would ever be planned and executed; there 
would be no heroic acts for history to record, and 
no saints and martyrs in the calendar. * e 

It cannot fail to be regarded by us as one of 
the chief purposes of Providence in opening such 
an inexhaustible mine of wealth in the most dis- 
tant part of our territory, to promote and to 
quicken the settlement of that region. It belongs 
to us, it is a part of our country. It cannot now 
become an independent country. It terminates, 
by the natural boundary of another ocean, the 
vast spaces over which our restless and constant- 
ly advaneing people can spread, and carry with 
them the political, social, moral, and Christian 
privileges which we enjoy. * . * 

When it is taken into view, that the colony 
now so rapidly forming on the Pacific, must be 
chiefly composed of Anglo-Americans ; that it 
will, in course of time, grow into a permanent, 
well-ordered community, and not remain, as it is 
now, a mere rendezvous of adventurers, collected 
from the fonr winds of heaven, in quest of one 
glittering object ; that it is destined to exert a 
powerful and important influence, through its 
position, and by help of its mineral wealth, when 
the business of gathering and distributing that 
wealth shall become, by the division of labor, 
and by the adjustment of all values, a settled 
and systematic branch of industry as much as any 
other; when it is considered how much the 
planting ef a flourishing colony on the western 
sea-coast will facilitate and hasten the settlement 
of the wide spaces that lie intermediate between 
the hither limjt of our fixed population and that 
far off shore ; when we consider, also, the new 
impulse and direction which will be likely to be 
given. eventually, to the commerce of the world, 
and the force that will, in this way, be brought to 
bear in favor of civilization, freedom, peace, and 
even Christianity, we cannot but mingle with the 
doubts which prudence may well suggest in re- 
gard to the individuals who may embark in the 
enterprise, a deep and real interest in the general 
movement. bs ° * 
What does New England expect of those of 
her children whom she dismisses from her fire- 
sides, from her quiet, order-loving, compact com- 
munities, from her Christian churches, on this 
physically and morally hazardous enterprise, 
which is now inflaming so much the minds of our 
peoplet Of the value of industry, patience, 
“thése verony to” the hartrit or off intfapitants, 
seem to be inborn qualities of character, which 
are sure to show themselves wherever the native 
of the eastern section of our country goes. * * 
But, besides these traits, which dispose and 
qualify the New Englander for perpetual, untir- 
ing, gainful motion round the globe, it is most 
desirable, and it may with reason be expected ,—- 
ave, demanded,—of those who go out to the far 
west from our section of the country, that they 
carry there, to mingle in the mass, which is grow- 
ing larger and larger, the leaven of those sound 
moral qualities which have made us what we are 
at home, and which can alone insure true success 
and durable prosperity any where. Every man 
who casts in his lot with a new colony, ought to 
carry with him somewhat of the missionary spir- 
it. “And especially in the present case, inasmuch 
as the region to which the emigrant directs his 
face is not merely a place where he is to busy 
himself for a brief season in gathering what he 
covets, and then to leave it and take no more 
thought about it, but is a part of our common 
country, no true patriot can regard it without a 
deep interest in the future condition and charac- 
ter of the communities which are sure to be gath- 
ered there under the protection of our national 
government. New England confidently expects 
that every one of her sons who goes there will 
have forecast, public spirit, philanthropy enough 
in his mind, to take thought for those things that 
will be likely to promote the intellectual enlight- 
enment, the moral elevation, and the Christian 
stability and purity of the settlement. Every 
thoughtful man going into a new country, and 
especially into a region where there is no regular 
government, has an argument of impressive 
weight addressed to his mind,—a voice, as it 
were, issuing out of the social and moral chaos 
around him, pleading the cause of order and 
morality in tones made earnest and’solemn by ex- 
treme necessity. Every New England man that 
goes to the Pacifie, and neglects, according to 
the measure of his influence, and, as far as op- 
portunity shall allow, to contribute his share, 
both by word and act, by example and by pre- 
cept, to promote the cause of honesty, of sobrie- 
ty, of education, of private and public virtue, will 
be called to account by the just demands of that 
public opinion which he leaves behind him, and 
which is sure to make itself heard and felt in 
every part of the land. 

Again too, if, as may not unlikely be the case, 
a question of freedom or slavery shall be raised 
on that distant territory ; and if any man who 
goes out from the land of the Revolution, where 
democratic freedom, we may safely say, is as 
well understood in theory, and as fully enjoyed 
in fact, as in any quarter of the globe, shal] dare 
to lift his finger in support of slavery, if he fail 
to exert all his influence in favor of freedom, and 
to prevent the moral and political poison from 
flowing into the veins of that youthful communi- 
ty, a curse, and not a blessing, shall be uttered 
upon that recreant son ; and although he were 
successful enough, in his labors in the rocks and 
river-beds, to make him as rich as Solomon, he 
shall have cause to exclaim, ‘‘How is the gold 
become dim, and the fine gold changed,”’ by such 
turpitude ! 

Finally, the New England churches, (and 
what would New England have been in the 
past,—what would she be now, without her 
churches’) confidently expects of al] her sons 
who join in this great western movement, that 
they should do what they can, all that they can, 
in every possible way, to spread Christian influ- 
ences around them. Let them esteem it the 
highest of duties not to forget the sacred claims 
of religion,—claims which cannot be set aside or 
neglected, with safety, wherever human beings 
may be gathered. Let them hasten, as soon as 
possible, to rear an altar, however simple and 
rude, at which they may revive the religious life 
in their souls, and renew, in the felt presence of 
God, their vows of obedience and virtue. 

Those who are ready to go out from us, in- 
spired and directed by such sound, sensible, and 
holy principles, as I have named, will carry with 
them the blessings and prayers of good men. 
Those who are impelled by such a spirit deserve 
success. © But whether they succeed or not, they 
may have an opportunity to leave behind them an 
enduring impress of their good moral qualities, 
and of contributing somewhat, though it should 
be but a mite, to give a Christian shape to the 
materials which are now tossed together in a so- 
eial chaos of which the world has hitherto had 





in it with their eyes open; that they should 
Sr theneehies of all unnecessary delusions ; that 





no example. 


THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 


The following list of the sovereigns of Eng- 
land, with the terms of their individual reign, will 
be found convenient for reference :— 


First, William the Norman; then William his son; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry; then Richard and John; 
Next Henry the third; Edwards, one, two and three; 
And again, after Richard, three Henries we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, if rightly I guess; 

Two Henries, sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 
Then Jamie the Scotchman; then Charles, whom they slew, 
Yet received, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 
Next Jamie the second ascended the throne, 

Then William and Mary together came on; 

Till Anne, the Georges and William all past, 

God sent us Victoria—may she long be the last! 


William 1.2.2... .0ceeeeeeeeeeeeeee + «+1066 to 1087 












William Il. «+ «+1087 — 1100 
Henry I.... soeeee 1100 — 1185 
Stephen.. eee 2185 — 1154 
Henry Il. --- 1154 — 1189 
Richard I. ++.1189 — 1199 
John....-.- -- 1199 — 1216 
Henry Ill.. +1216 — I 
Edward 1.. +.1272 — 1307 
Edward If 1307 — 1327 
Edward Il. +++ 01327 — 1377 
Richard Uf -.1877 — 1399 
Henry 1V oe eee 1899 — 1418 
Henry V ++ +eee1413 — 1422 
Henry VI « +1422 — 1461 
Edward IV ++001461 — 1483 
Edward V -1483 


Henry VII.. 


Henry Vill. 1509 — 1547 
Edward VI, . 1547 — 1583 
Mary I..... 553 — 1553 
Elizabeth 1558 — 1603 
James 1........ 1603 — 1625 
Charles 1......... 1625 — 1649 
Commonwealth). 649 — 1660 

harles I1........ 1660 — 1685 


James Il..... docgesenegse 1685 — 1689 
William III. and Mary II.. 1689 — 1694 
William I'L. alone........ 1694 — 1702 
ADNE. .0 cc cccccsccce 1702 — 1714 
George | 1714 — 1727 
George Il.. -1727 — 1760 
George IIl.. -7160 — 1620 
George 1V... «+ 1820— 1830 
Wikham FV. ncrcceccececccs ooseeins cee 1:30 — 1837 


VicToRia, MDCCCXXXVII. 





REFORMED MEN. 


We copy the following article from the Indepen- 
dent with some misgivings. It is an ungracious 
thing to state the severe truth in such a case ; but 
it ought to be stated. At the same time, we must 
say, that while we assent to the truth of what the 
Independent has said, we would also recognise 
the great good which has been accomplished by 
‘- reformed men.” The mistake has been to bring 
them forward merely as reformed men, without re- 
gard to their moral and intellectual fitness for the 
position which they have been called to occupy. — 
It was not because he was once a sinner, but he- 
cause he was now a saint, that St. Paul was pro- 
moted to such dignity, while some of our reformed 
reformers would seem, from the stress they lay on 
their previous degradation, to regard that as their 
chief qualification for the office they have now as- 
sumed — 


At the close of a recent article we intimated a 

design of making some suggestions on employ- 

ing reclaimed men as public reformers. The 
only question respects the endorsement which 

they are to have from the philanthrophie and re- 
ligious community. For, if a man, acting upon 
his own resources, and asking from others only 
not to be opposed, chooses to labor for any class 
of men, he surely has a right to all that he cam 
do. 

But, generally, those who have been the vic- 
tims of evil require an introduction to the public, 
case, it is a question of importante upon Wiratcon= 
ditions they are to have such endorsement. 

We lay it down asa general rule, that com- 
merce with vice works a perpetual disqualification 
for employment as a teacher of virtue. Every 
case should be settled upon this rule, unless it 
can be shown to be a clear and eminent exception. 

The idea that aman may debase himself, and 
then, upon an easy reformation, stand even high- 
er than before, yea, put the virtuous aside as 
somewhat disqualified, for want of a graduation 

in the school of vice, is subversive of all sober 
morals. If a man can wash his character after it 
has been trundled through the avenues of impuri- 
tyas easily as the cariman can the wheels and 
body of his wagon, the character and cart 
will be about on a par. The reasons for this are 
rather to be mentioned for their earnest import- 
ance than for their novelty. 

1. The young should have it daily impressed 
upon them, that the river of vice is not shallow, 

nor easy of navigation. Once upon it, no man has 
the least assurance that he can land again. All 
presumptions are against it. Onee embarked, 

the wind and current sweep down the wretch 
amid eddies and whirls, to rocks and quicksands 
that wait for their prey. This is terribly and 
literally true. Vice and destruction are sworn 
partners—jackall and lion. So long as this is 
true, no policy can be more fatal than that which 
leads the young to doubt its truth. If they per- 
ceive, however, a multitude of men made emi- 
nent, inspired to tell the career of iniquity by a 
remembered familiarity with its whole life, they 
may be made to shudder and shrink back. But 
those that are already a little tainted, and whose 
fear was the last strand that held them, may also 
be led to think that vice is not after all so very 


dangerous. ‘‘Here are men who have escaped ; 
so may 1. The road hither is as easy as the road 
thither. If they could stand, so can I. If they 


can come back, so can I.” 

We repeat it, that nothing is more false than 
the supposition that it is easy to reclaim one’s 
self from vice ; and that nothing can be worse for 
the young than a policy which should insidiously 
produce a contrary impression. 

2. Asa general fact, vicious men havo so far 
lost their moral constitution as to be unfit to in- 
spire in others a single aspiration after virtue.— 
We have seen peripatetic, reformers, sent gene- 
cously hither and thither by fond philanthro- 
pists, more sanguine than discriminating, whose 
very presence was a sarcasm on their errand.— 
Men whv are yet easily tempted; whose features 
bear the wild and unmistakable look of dissipa- 
tion; whose force is the energy of an animal 
constitution; whose sympathies with good are 
yet very feeble, and but imperfectly strengthened 
by a new-born horror of vice, are not, in our 
judgment, good apostles of virtue. Such men 
may not be intentionally sordid and selfish; yet, al- 
most of necessity, they will be animated by 
coarse and personal considerations. _ 

But when such men, with brazen impudence, 
wander up and down demanding audience and 
countenance of good men, resenting @ suspicion 
of their fitness for the highest posts ef virtue 
simply because they have known the deepest 
pits of vice, and railing at the hypocrisy of Chiris- 
tians who receive them coldly, and shaking off 
the mud from their feet as a testimony against 
them, we cannot but think that they were more 
tolerable before their reformation than after. If 
we must have such, let it be as beacons to be 
shunned, not as companions to be consorted 
with. 

3. Others there are, far better than these, less 
coarse, more amiable, but to the full as vain. It 
is conspicuous usefulness that attracts them.— 
We had painful experience of this insidious ten- 
dency in the times when Washingtonianism was 
at its height. While the great body of those 
who seemed to be reclaimed maintained a suita- 
ble modesty, there was one class that aspired to 
office. ‘I'hey would be constables, sherifis, coun- 
ty treasurers, anything. Men hardly saved from 
going 10 the penitentiary, offered to go to the 
Legislature. He 

hers, moved by the excitement and sympa- 
thy of experience meetings, travelled the rural 
districts, and everywhere proclaimed their down- 
fall and their restoration. Of course, the tempta- 
tion, to a vain man, was to be a rescued hero; 
and the rescue would be great in proportion to 
the magnitude of the danger. They therefore 
—— their degradations as if they had been in- 
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Pandemonium. “The effect of such 
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vanity on themselves is utterly demoralizing. It 
infuses an element into every cause which it ani- 
mates that ere bony will take from it any right to 
be called a moral movement. 

So soon as the excitements thus ministered 
begin to decay, the restless reformer turns hither 
and thither to fresh expedients ; and as neither 
virtue nor religion gives continual and high stimu- 
lation, but rather a gentle and ever-present 
sweetness—a dew rather than a rain ;—a serene 
light rather than a glare—they are too easily 
tempted to abandon them as unprofitable masters 
and go back to the vice whose secret and strength 
lie in its unnatural excitations. ; ; 

We have given the dark side of this question 
unrelieved. It can hardly produce, however, a 
more strenuous ition to the general or fre- 
quent public employment of men reclaimed from 
vice, in teformatory movements, than we wish to 
inspire. Other considerations, which are at rare 
intervals to form exceptions, we shall consider at 
another time. [The Independent. 
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DENOMINATIONAL EFFORTS. 


The members of every prosperous Christian 
Society are bound to do something forthe ex- 
tension of Christian truth beyond themselves. 
The truth they possess will soon become impair- 
ed and lose its vitality and power, unless it lead 
to enlarged views of duty and find its fitting ex- 
pression in actions corresponding to those views. 
However it may seem outwardly to presper, no 
religious society can long remain in a flourish- 
ing condition, unless it extend its sympathies to 
those who have fewer privileges, and is ready to 
make some sacrifices for their benefit. Our re- 
ligion has in its very essence something of the 
missionary spirit. He whose heart is glowing 
with Christian Jove, and rejoicing in the words 
of eternal life which are brought home to him, 
cannot keep that love and those words of life to 
himself, but longs to impart them to others ; and 
uuless he obey the call and do what he can to 
dispense those most precious of all gifts, his love 
will grow cold, and the words will be no longer 
the words of 4feto him. He is falling intoa 
slow but fatal decline. The same law holds 
true with religious societies. When we saw a 
few weeks since that the Springfield Congrega- 
tion had raised five hundred dollars for the ad- 
vancement of their religion out of their own cir- 




















le, and when afterwards we read the eminently 
beautiful note accompanying the gifl of a Com- 
munion service to a poor society among the 
mountains, we felt sure that even if these gifts 
should do no good abroad, they would send back 
showers of divine mercy and love upon the hearts 
of those from whom they came. 

Having then established this point, that the 
law of religious life in the soul requires that the 
members of every prosperous religious society 
should do something for the extension of reli- 
gious truth beyond themselves, we come down 
to the more specific forms under which the ques- 
tion of duty presents itself. 
other denominations? Shall we help 
build up their feeble societies, to send 


Shall we join with 


out their 
religious 
say, that 


to circulate their 


In reply to this, we would 


missionaries, and 
writings! 


the Bible, and some other benevolent movements, 
in which we may unite with other denomirations, 


and in such cases it does us all good to act in | 
concert, to mingle our prayers and our efforts for 


a commen end in the service of our common | 


; 


thy and kindness which are dearer than our pe- 


I as . lesen 
of good neighborhood, and the ¢ fnietan sympa- | 


culiar doctrinal opinions, may require us to as- 
sist other denominations in building churches and | 
supporting public worship. We think that some | 
of our brethren may have carried their liberality | 
in this direction too far, and in a few instances, 
may have been tnore ready to sustain institutions 
under Orthodox, than under Unitarian auspices, 
giving money for the aid of churches in which 
they would not be permitted to commemorate 
their Saviour’s death, and to endow colleges 
from which a professor with their own religious 
views would be expelled. Whatever may be 
said of these instances of liberality, which we 
should be slow to condemn, there are cases, in 
which, from our peculiar relation to them or their 
peculiar clajms on us, we may be called upon to 
join other denominations and assist them in doing 
their work. 

But these ought to be the exceptions and not 
the rule. The law of charity is never to be vio- 
Jated ; but the law of truth is also to be held 
sacred. Dv we believe our views of Christ and 
of God to be true! 
at once. But if we do believe them to be true, 
then to us they are God’s truths, to bear witness 
to which Christ came into the world, and en- 
dured the agony of the garden and the cross. 
They are the truths which the evangelists, apos- 
tles and martyrs have transmitted to us with 
their blood. And shall we do nothing to de- 
blare them, and extend their influence? In other 
ehurches with much that we all hold in com- 
mon we hear views of God that shock our rea- 
son, and disturb our sense of justice. In many 
Orthodox churches these views are hardly preach- 
ed, still they are upheld by the great ecclesiasti- 
cal organizations throughout the land. Shall 
we throw our influence and our money in with 
these churches and assist them in perpetuating 
their views, and their peculiar sectarian organiza- 
tions? We dread the narrowness of sectarianism. 
Shall we then aid those whe are binding their 
sectarian discipline on the souls of inen wherever 
they have the power? 

We may not esteem the points of difference 
between them and us essential. In this we do 
well. But as we believe vur views to be gos- 
pel truths, must we not prize and value them as 
sucht Are they not very precious to us! If 
the question were between laboring for the ex- 
tension of Christianity as held by our Orthodox 
brethren, and doing nothing, we should undoubt- 
edly feel bound to assist them. But the ques- 
tion is, whether we shall labor for the extension 
of Christianity as we understand it or as they un- 
derstand it' We have the privilege of attend- 
ing church, of worshipping God and learning of 
Jesus, in what we believe to be the simplicity 
and truth of the Gospel. But in many places, 
our brethren, sympathizing with us in our re- 
ligious views, are shut out from what we enjoy, 
and obliged to worship, where they are not ad- 
mitted to the privileges of Christian fellowship, 
but reproached as unbelievers unless they sub- 
scribe to articles which we and they believe to be 
false. In many places where our brethren are 
so situated, with a little help from us fora few 
years, they will be able to form societies and 
sustain public worship. Is it not our duty to 
assist them! There are many in distant places 
hungering for the simple truths of our religion 
presented in such a way as to satisfy their minds 
and move their hearts. We have books which 
would goto them at our bidding as angels of 
mercy, consoling, instructing, strengthening and 
encouraging them. Shall we not from our su- 
perabundance contribute something for this end ! 


them to 


ifunds they need. 


there are common objects, as the circulation of | 


If not, let us abandon them | 


Our brothers, sisters, neighbors and children, are 
going from us to new regions through the whole 
west. Other denominations are sending out their 
missionaries and teachers to educate, and Chris- 
tianize the land, that wherever the tide of human 
beings goes, their knowledge and their peculiar 
views of Christianity may also go. We rejoice 
in their labors. But shall we not also send out 
our teachers and our missionaries, not to war 
against them, but to do our part of the work—a 
part which they cannot do, that the divine truths 
which are so essential to us may be proclaimed 
abroad, and help to form the characters and in- 
stitutions of the new nations that are growing up 
as parts of our great confederacy! Shall we 
confine ourselves to our own city, or town, or 
church? Shall our liberality do nothing to 
Christianize the mighty impulse which is build- 
ing cities, and laying the foundation of empires 
in the West? ‘There,never, since the landing of 
the Pilgrims, has been such a call tor Missionary 
efforts as now. Can we resist it! 


But how shall we contribute to this great 
work! By furnishing emigrants, whom we know, 
with tracts, books and our periodical writings. 
When we can send nothing else, we can send 
our religious papers, which will go punctually 
every week, silent preachers in a thousand homes 
—speaking to those who have gone from among 
us, by their slightest notices, of kindred and 
friends, and the dear privileges of their child- 
hood, and the holy offices of religion to which 
they often look back with tears. We may send 
Dr. Channing’s works to distant places. We 
may help to support other missionaries—living 
men—and, where there is encouragement for it, 
we may assist in forming and sustaining religious 
societies. We may aid our Theological schools 
in the education of young men, who shall go out 
to preach our views of Christ, and his promises 
to man. 

What we can do directly as individuals, for 
specific objects, it is best that we should do our- 
selves, rather than through other agencies. But 
there are great objects which we would gladly 
promote, for which we can only contribute our 
mite and join it to a common stock. So if reli- 
gious societies happen to know of some specific 
measure for the advancement of the cause,to which 
they can heartily commit themselves and their 
means, this is unquestionably their best mode of 
action. But it often happens that as societies, 
we may not be well informed as to the way in 
which our contributions may be made most effec- 
tive. Then, we can entrust our funds to the 
American Unitarian Association, a society formed 
chiefly through the influence of Henry Ware, Jr., 
and whose affairs are, we believe, administered 
with conscientious fidelity. Its officers are 
among our ablest, wisest and most faithful men, 
ministers and laymen, who correspond extensive- 
ly with our brethren in all parts of the country, 
who know where and how our funds may be ap- 
plied to the best advantage, who meet often for 
| consultation,and who, except the two secretaries 
|who act entirely under their direction, receive 

for their labor no other compensation than the 











| cause of the most genuine and extended Chris- | 


tian benevolence. It is difficult to procure the| 
Shall not our societies con- 
sider well their responsibilities, and whether they | 
should not contribute liberally to the support of| 
the Association’ We feel sure that the funds/| 
thus contributed will be judiciously applied, and | 
that they will reach their destination with the | 
least possible waste by the way. 





CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. | 


We do not refer to the barbarities of the cock- 
inoffensive victims of field-sports ; nor to ‘the in- | 


to the connexion between modes of killing, and 
|the flavor or delicacy of those viands which are 
| served up to gentle-looking creatures who form | 
ithe grace and ornament of our polished society, | 
the connoisseurs of a refined epicureanism who | 
have discovered that there isa sequence be 
tween an exquisite death, and an exquisite | 
preparation of cookery ;’’ nor to those enam- | 
ored worshippers of science who can elicit the | 
laws of nature at the expense of dreadest suffer- | 
ing; whocan make some quaking, quivering | 
animal the subject of their hapless experiment, | 
who like inquisitors of old, extort every secret 
of the animal's constitution by an instrument of | 
torture ; who can probe their unfaltering way | 
among the vitalities of a system which shrinks, | 
and palpitates, and gives forth at every move- 
|ment of their steadfast hand the pulsations of | 
|deepest agony,—all, to clasify the phenomena | 
of sensation, or to measure the tenacity of ani- 
mal endurance.’’ We have not in mind either 
extreme, whether of grossness or of refinement, 
in the infliction of animal suffering,—because 
it is probable neither would be reached by our 
remonstrance. But we beg our readers to con- 
sider whether there are not some metliods by | 
which they are themselves, in moderate de- 
grees, guilty of unfeeling, inconsiderate treat- 
ment of helpless brutes. It is always one of 
the worst forms of injury, adding meanness to 
harduess of heart, when the pain is borne by an 
inferior, and unequal, and unresisting object. 
And on the other hand, hardly a higher devel- 
opment of the true spirit of humanity has ap- 
pearee in modern times than that which has or- 
gauized itself and put forth systematic exer- 
tions, for the merciful relief of the noble horse, 
the patient ox, the faithful and affectionate dog, 
or the dumestie cat, 

Our special object now is to solicit the lively 
attention anc kindest sympathies of our readers 
to the exposed condition of horses. Space would 
fail us even to enumerate the ways by which 
this generous creature 1s subjected to suffering, 
disease, discomfort and death, all, through the 
wicked neglect, or the reckless ambition, or the 
thoughtless unconcern of the owner or driver. 
Nothing sooner makes us sick with shame for 
human kind, than to hear of a horse driven to 
death. Could the torment daily and needlessly 
inflicted by the whip and spur alone be duly es- 
timated, it would shock the sensibilities of all 
right-hearted men. How many a generous, spir- 
ited animal is urged on, from the mere transient 
pleasure of a swift motion, till every muscle is 
strained, the laboring vitals panting for breath, 
and every limb exhausted,—and is then left to 
stand shivering in a chilly, frosty air, to experi- 
ence,—though without one word of complaint,— 
all the uneasiness and misery of a checked perspi- 
ration, stiffened joints, and afterwards a broken 
constitution—w hile meantime the driver carelessly 
takes his pleasure, eats, drinks and is merry in- 
side the comfortable house! As winter comes 
on, we cannot wholly withdraw our thoughts 
from the poor creatures of God that will be oblig- 
ed to suffer in streets and storms, before the sea- 
son is over, waiting for the pleasure seekers at 
balls, parties and festivals ; a suffering that might 
be obviated if those that occasion it, would only 
be punctual to their word, and use a little de- 


| 
satisfaction of laboring in what they consider a, 


| with the decline of reverence. 


ments. Many a tender-hearted woman, that 
would faint at the sight of a surgical operation, 
causes tenfold the amount of pain she would 
shrink with horror from witnessing , by mere want 
of consideration. What saith the Scripture? 
“The righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast’? ‘The merciful man is merciful to his 
beast.”” 

We plead guilty to something like a passion- 
ate attachment to the horse. Think of the 
horse-power at work in Boston, every day, and 
what mischief it might do, the woful reprisals it 
might make, the terrible vengeance it might ex- 
ecute, if the dumb creature were not so patient 
and so kind. The community is busied with a 
controversy about taking people to church by 
steam. What if a portion of the indignation 
at the Worcester Railroad were expended on 
the church-going maltreaters and abusers of in- 
nocent horse-flesh, and horse-mind, we had al- 
most said. 

We have lately noticed sume excellent 
thoughts on the humane treatment of horses in 
the Boston Evening Transcript, and it has just 
been announced that a Bill for the suppression 
of cruelty to animals hae been passed by Par- 
liament. 

Dr. Chalmers wae undoubtedly right, in his 
celebrated sermon, in ascribing most of this 
class of injuries to a want of attention, rather 
than to a brutal disposition. But for that very 
reason, the Christian duty is only the more like- 
ly te be overlooked. 





IRREVERENCE. 


1. A result of defective Moral Fducation.—2. A result of 
exaggerated estimates of l'hysical Science. 

It is not without truth thatthe charge of 
abounding irreverence is laid against the people 
of our age and country. We heard it said not 
long ago of a man conspicuous in certain walks 
of benevolent effort, that, since he had become a 
vhilanthrophist, he had found no time for domes- 
tic devotion. And this anecdote is a type of too 
much of benevolent activity of our day, sustained 
by impelses from without, not by the spirit of 
| lowly and confiding piety. Many, who profess 
themselves religious, make their religion to con- 
| sist in a mere routine life of outward duty, and 
| not in those adoring thoughts and those reveren- 
tial acts, which more than all things else sustain 
| the will and supply the strength for daily obedi- 
| ence and fidelity. Thereare also not afew, who 
| profess to have in their own minds the standard, 
| proportions and limits of absolute truth. They 
| would arraign the Infinite One at the bar of their 

own folly. They cannot Jearn from him, or re- 
ceive law from his dictation. 
er, the divided sea, the riven rocks, the rent tomb, 
| have no voice fur them. In vain for them have 
| angels spoken, and Jesus risen. Their language 
|is: **We areand there !s none beside us,—ours 


i 
| 
| 
| 





|is understanding,—who then shall teach us wis- 
dom!’ In their own conceit their molehill 
| overtops the universe,—their fragmentary expe- 
rience comprehends the laws of all worlds and 


twin eternities. 


Whether as cause, symptom or effect, the style 
of education now prevalent is closely connected 
The culture of 
the children of our day is too exclusively intel- 
It aims, first, last, constantly, at the 
mere communication of knowledge and explana- 
tion of difficulties. To make achild understand 
every thing seems the prime object ; and people 


lectual. 


dread for their children vague ideas, even when 


passion for explanation affects religious, as much 
as it does secular culture, and too often reigns in 


the Sunday schovls. The teacher seeks to give 


| pit and the turf ; to the dying agonies of the poor, | clear expositions rather than to make deep impres- 


sions. All the great themes of the gospel are 


jtense and revolting study which has been given pared, compressed, narrowed to the dimension 


of the child’s mind, and it is forgotten that the 
satisfying ideas of childhood are out-grown in 
youth, and in after life seem so diminutive as to 
awaken contempt rather than reverence. We 
think that, in this point of view, the religious 
books, (in many respects excellent,) of the broth- 
ers Abbot have done harm. They often belittle 
the subjects which they only mean to simplify. 
They leave nothing for the mind to grow to,—no 
scope for the sanctified imagination to look out, 
and up, and on. They expound all the great 
problems of the divine nature, law and will by 
paltry illustrations and familiar examples,—in a 
style which could not be admired to excess in a 
school-book on grammar or arithmetic, but which 
is utterly grovelling and inadequate when “* He 


| who filleth immensity,”’ is the theme. Now we 


do not object to the imparting of positive relig- 
jous knowledge so far as it can be conveyed, but 
we would have impressions given on subjects 
which do not admit of clear and full exposition 
even to the loftiest mind. We would cultivate 
the sentiments of awe, wonder and admiration. — 
We would bring the young senses and soul into 
communion with the sublime aspects of nature, 
and let the heart feel their grandeur before the 
mind can begin to comprehend their laws. We 
would have forms and deeds of moral greatness 
early placed and diligently renewed before the 
child's inward vision, that he may think of good- 
ness, not as an attribute which he can compass 
and possess as easily as he can add a column of 


may grow for years and ages, and still there may 
be that which he can add to his virtue and his 


developed and enlightened, we would with even 
more sedulous care educate the principle of faith, 
which is the mund’s reverence. He should learn 
to take on trust truths which he cannot fully 
sound and verify, to lean ona surer discretion 
and submit toa higher wisdom than his own, to 
yield and obey with implicit confidence in all 
those relativns of the child’s life, which, while 
they constitute the order and beauty of the earth- 
ly household, are the only appropriate training 
for children of the Universal Father. 


The irreverence of the present age is no doubt 


ledge. Reverence always floats on the confines 
of the known and the unknown, and these have 
been of late disturbed and removed with a rapidi- 
ty and violence unprecedented in former genera- 
tions. Light has broken in upon portions of the 


ness. The secondary laws of nature are no long- 
er wrapped in obscurity. Mystery has been 
chased from its every earthly covert. ‘The light 
of day and the thunder-bolt have been tortured 
for the secret of their birth, and submitted to the 
tests of the laboratory. The sun paints our por- 
traits ; the lightning writes our news. Super- 
stition has shrunk into corners. Universal phan- 
toms no longer haunt the darkness, and chase 
slumber from the pillow. The pervading unity 
of plan and purpose, which is the Signature of 
the one God on his creation, is every where traced 
and owned. Mystical dogmas in theology have 
fled with the snperstition that engendered and 
nourished them. The bold, vast outlines of eter- 





liberation and conscience in making their appoint- 





nal truth now stand out clear before human sight. 


His works of pow- | 


figures, but as something vast and glorious, into | 
which he must grow gradually, and in which he | 


piety. While we would have his understanding | 


to be ascribed in part to its rapid growth in know- | 


creation till now shrouded in impenetrable dark- | 


2 | 


These changes have ken place so rapidly, that 
men have hardly had me to adjust their mental 
vision to the new ord@of the universe. In the 
vanishing of chimeraghat used to fill them with 
dread, they have not jt learned how unsearcha- 
ble are the realities 1 now hang high in the 
spiritual firmament ay skirt on every side its far 
offhorizon. It is as iffrom our infancy, a heavy, 
undulating mist had fated close over our heads, 
and concealed the ortbof heaven from our view, 
and this had just beeg cleared away so as to re- 
veal the sun and starg These luminaries would 
appear at first less vgt and grand than the all- 
enveloping mist, and fe fireball and the spangles 
in the sky would seen so paltry to us, that it 
would take months oryears for us to learn and 
fee] that they were orlyof inconceivable magni- 
tude, centres of rejoicig worlds, ineffably glori- 
ous in their goings fortl, their mission and their 
destiny. Thus it is wih our age, morally and 
spiritually. We haw jot yet learned how infi- 
nitely more grand arj the unfathomable truths, 
the laws co-extensivewith the divine mind, which 
now stand alone betwen us and the Creator, than 
the petty shapes of gst and cloud, which igno- 
rance and superstitiojput and kept there. The 
true remedy for us isjo contemplate the point at 
which our knowlede ceases,—the profound 
depths in the divine c@nsels and purposes, which 
human wisdom has pt yet begun to sound.— 
The best commentayq on the utmost that man 
has yet learned and @tablished is, ‘‘ Lo, these 
are parts of his wayq but how little a portion is 
heard of him!’ Thesupreme cause of all things 
remains in part unseen, in part but dimly seen, 
the mysteries of his mture all unfathomed, his 
uncaused being, the sdution of all other facts, it- 
self unsolved. To his throne true philosophy ever 
points ‘* with trembling finger and with shaded 
eye,’’ and breathes the prayer indited by one of 
the greatest and most piofound minds of modern 
times. ‘* Thus also we humbly and earnestly 
beg, that human things may not prejudice such 
as are divine,—neither that from the unlocking 
of the gates of sense, and the shedding of great- 
er natural light, anything may arise of increduli- 
ty towards divine myséeries, but rather that our 
minds thoroughly purged and cleansed from fan- 
cy and vanity, and yet sjbject and perfectly given 
up to the divine oracles,there may be given unto 
jfaith the things that are faith’s.’’ The same 
|true wisdom accepts, as tongenial with its own 
‘conscious wants and infymities, the assurance 
that the Infinite cause his himself provided a 
|teaching for man’s ignorayce, a support for his 
| weakness, a remedy for hissin. 











KEEPING A RACCOON 

OR DOING AS YOU WOULD BE DONE BY. 
We have seen an article going the rounds of 
‘the papers and even copied into some of our re- 
iligious journals, which tells us that if we take a 
|raccoon into the house, the rats willall be driven 
But where are they drivent To our 
ineighbors of course. And what right have we 
‘to drive them there? We may not see them go, 
we may not know whieh of our neighbors’ houses 
they will choose as a place of residence. Butthey 
'must go somewhere aud be in somebody's house, 


| 
jaway. 


round ofeomplaint and murmuring, to have every 

pleasant thought scared away, by this evil spirit, 

is in time a soere trial. It seems nothing, butit 

is like a perpetual nettle, always rubbing against 

you, and irritating and annoying you more than 

the severest injuries. 

Worst of all is a bad temper in the home. Its 

influence is irresistibly diffused through all its 

members. The ‘sunniest temper is by degrees 

soured by the presence of such a person. You 

may say that one ought not to feel the bad tem- 

per of another, but it would be equally reasona- 

ble to lay a plaster of Spanish flies upon the skin, 

and not expect itto draw. One string outof tune 
will destroy the music of an instrument other- 
wise perfect. One uncomfortable temper in a 
family will put ajar the whole household. Its 
presence is like a raw north east wind, and seems 
to have power to penetrate into every room of the 
house. Where the heads of a family or its older 
members are cursed with such a temper, like the 
leprosy of old, the curse will spread to all. Do- 
mestics are neither satisfying, nor satisfied, 
children catch the acrid and imperative tone of 
voice, there is a constant suspicion of wrong and 
intended offence, there are taunting tones and re- 
criminating words, and the general discomfort 
produced is such that the members of the family 
look for enjoyment to any place but home. 

This may be an extreme case, but it only shows 
the true character of a bad and uncontrolled tem- 
per. When we see how love and kindness and 
all the genial virtues are withered by the frosty 
atmosphere which it produces, we do not hesitate 
to say that the indulgence of a fretful, complain- 
ing, and bad temper is one of the most mischiev- 
ous vices; while ‘he cultivation of a kind and 
considerate temper, of a disposition to please and 
to be pleased, of a state of the heart which reveals 
itself in kind, forbearing, pleasant thoughts, and 
words, and deeds, is in our judgment to be rank- 
ed among the primary virtues. Certain we are 
that there are many vices with much worse names, 
which are not a tenth part as fatal to the best 
qualities of the character, as the indulgence of a 
complaining temper. 





STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 

In company with a few gentlemen of the City 
we had the pleasure of a delightful visit on Fri- 
day lastat this noble Institution at Westborough. 

A walk was first taken over the spacious 
Farm of the school, and the present and future 
operations were pointed out to us. Great im- 
provements are already made and others are pro- 
posed. We were surprised both about and in 
the house to find how much had been accom- 
plished in one year. There must have been 2 
ready mind, a good will, and no fear of labor.— 
One set of Boys were busy, as we passed them, 
digging a trench for the water pipe from the Pond 
to the House, and another were husking corn in 
\the spacious Barn. We saw also the store 
rooms filled with vegetables, and the compost 
cellar worked upon in wet weather, by the 
| Boys. 

At noon the bell sounded and all hands, to the 
number of nearly 300, assembled from the farm 
and shop work to wash for dinner. An interval 





jand knowing that, isit doing as we would be 
‘done by to turn them out? Our premises have 
lsometimes been grievously infested with them, 
ibut we have never in conscience been quite re- 
‘conciled to this way of ridding @urselves of their 


| society. There are many kinds of rats ‘hat men 


|turn off upon their neighbors. Several families 


of poor and disagreeable Pepe lta SEP ae aad tt 


jmany ways are a nuisance to us. 


iraecoon”’ 


So we get “a | 


| for play occurred in the area of the Building.— 
| While their sports wenton, we went among 
them to see them in their unbent mood. A 
healthier, happier set of boys we should not wish 
to see. Some few made themselves known and 
begged us to call upon their parents in Boston to 
say that they were well or to ask for letters and 


any moment rekindle his old affection for her, and 
reinstate her in her lost place. Of course, the 
step-mother’s part was to alienate the father from 
them; and they could hardly fail to be the ob- 
jects of her sincere jealousy and hatred. She ef- 
fected if possible their banishment from the pater- 
nal home, or,if sufficiently unscrupulous,compass- 
ed their death by those secret artsfof poisoning in 
which the Roman women were practised adepts. 
The name of step-mother thus became odious and 
detestable, and as such has come down to us in 
the writings of Virgil, Horace and others of the 
classics, whose works have borne so large a part 
in the best culture of modern times. And we 
have no doubt that the prejudice, to which we 
have referred, is for the most part to be traced to 
that state of society, rendered obsolete by the 
Christian Jaw, which, except in case of the foul- 
est crime, makes wedlock dissoluble only by 
death. In what we have said, we have merely 
sought to do away unmerited reproach, not to 
add sanction or commendation to second marriages. 
There are no doubt many cases, in which 
they are opposed by manifest considerations of 
expediency ; and, where these do not apply, we 
regard with sympathy and honor the sentiment 
which forbids the renewal of a connection so 
sacred. Yet we cannot ignore the many happy 
homes within the circle of our intimacy, which 
would have been lett unspeakably sad and deso- 
late, had this sentiment been indulged. 





BE SHORT. 
Editorial experience impresses a man with a 
sense of the value of brevity. Always making 
due reservations in behalf of our own practice, 
we are fast getting to be strenuous advocates of 
abridgment, sworn friends of condensation. Last 
week a correspondent offered some pungent ob- 
servations on long prayers. Long sermons, long 
speeches, and long articles, deserve equal con- 
demnation. There is a steadily growing impa- 
tience of the vile “‘yift of continuance.” Men 
used to tolerate,—we will not say they heard,— 
both sermons and prayers of two hours’ duration. 
Now they look at the clock, pull out their watch- 
es, fidget and snuffle, after a sermon has run 
thirty-five minutes. And this is one of those 
tendencies of the times that itis useless to resist. 
You are at liberty to be long if you please. But 
the public will have their own way. There is 
no coercing attention. They will not listen to 
your protracted discourse,nor read your everlast- 
ing article. We are satisfied that whoever is to 
lead and influence the mind of the coming time 





THANKSGIVING. 

We need not remind our readers in this State 
as well as in several others where our paper goes, 
that next Thursday is our annual Thanksgiving, 
the great family Festival of New England, and 
every year extending through new States. We 
love the day for its immediate religious object as 
a day of thankfulness to Almighty God. We 
love it for its joyous and sacred associations, — 
And we love it all the more because among the 
memories which it awakens are those of friends 
whom we can now think of only as the inhabj- 
tants of a brighter world. It does not make the 
day a sad one, but diffuses through it a more 
serene joy, when it reminds us of family ties now 
broken, but which shall be renewed hereafter. 
It is a Christian festival, and therefore leads our 
thoughts from the fireside and board to mansions, 
where the pure in heart who once blessed us 
here, now see God, and where friends now wide- 
ly divided may meet to join in songs of everlasting 
thanksgiving and praise. We thank our fathers 
for the day. May children and children’s child- 
ren worthily observe it, and the richest of God's 
blesssings rest upon it. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Panis, Sept., 1849. 

Since I wrote my last letter to you, I have 
traversed the fertile plains of Flanders, seen the 
architectural glories of the Flemish cities of Aix- 
la-chapelle, and of Cologne, revelled in the magni- 
ficent beauty of the Rhine, and returning in less 
than 24 hours from Germany to Paris, find my- 
self again quietly installed in my winter’s habita- 
tion. The thorough system of rail road commu- 
nication; established in Belgium, France, and the 
Rhine country, mainly by English enterprise and 
English capital, makes it easily practicable to 
bring those enjoyments of the traveller into the 
compass of a week, which formerly a month 
would hardly have sufficed to secure. And what 
great change for the better in the views of inter- 
national relations of the people inhabiting this 
continent so broken up and divided by nature and 
the institutions of ages, will be brought about by 
these new facilities of intercourse, it is not diffi- 
cult to foresee. For the ‘‘ Day of Roads,” as 
an eloquent American preacher has called our 
century, must be the day of Liberality and Free- 
dom, and locomotives are the best practical allies 
of Elihu Burritt and the Congress of Peace.— 
When nations were so separated by social insti- 
tutions and imperfect roads, that the journey 











must be concise. 
stirred by attenuated dulness. 
ive and brilliant speakers in the French Assembly 
are said to be only fifteen or twenty minutes | 
long. It is only our professional and educated 
speakers that are tedious. They are imposed 
upon by a false notion of completeness. Hear- 
ers will understand a great deal that is not stated 
in words. Some things are now generally ad- 
mitted. ‘The flood may, by this time, be taken 
for granted.’’ If you would learn bow to be 
curt, and epigrammatic, and racy, go hearken to 
coachmen, coal-heavers, porters,and express-men. 
The common people never multiply words. 
They suggest the idea and drop it, as if glad to 
get rid of it, ina hurry to Jet it alone. The 
American, and especially the Yankee, is a true 
Spartan in shortness. Ellipsis is his most fre- 
quent figure. He cannot stop to prate and drawl. 
He must utter his monosyllable and be off about 
his business. Three words are enough fora 


The most effect- | 








hoaks 
or a desire to leave. 
The whistle of a head teacher at the proper 


Not»sim@lo lisp was made of discontent 


ewe ww thee. EES ih) low che redundant, 
diluting, fine-spun, and long-winded orator be- 


and drive them away. But where do | moment brought the boys tosilence and order.— | hind him. The wayis,—after you have written, 


jthe poor creatures got How are they to live'| Four long lines were formed, and each boy ‘0 cut off the long introduction by which you 
| And whom are they to annoy now that they have | wheeled about and marched to dinner. After a thought your way through a cold string of com- 
pe { 


left ust For they must be somewhere. Press- 


ing claims of charity come into our house and 


| grace by the whole company the knives and forks 
|elattered through the Hall. As it was Friday, 


would eat of our corn and take away some of our |the dinner was Fish, Pork and Potatoes, &c. 


\delicacies. We cannot deny that they are 1ea- 
sonable and just. But we think of our rich or 


|chantable neighbors, and straightway the ‘‘rac- | 


coon” is call@d in, and our neighbors have a 
chance to exercise their kind feelings. Wecom- 
Perhaps the 
raccoon will in the end be as troublesome as the 


rats. 


‘mend the subject to our readers. 





A PLEASANT TEMPER. 


If we condemn vices according to the actual 
imischief which results from them, we should 
|place the indulgence of a fretful, complaining, 


bad temper in the very front rank. It makes one 





Of two men otherwise the 
|same, one of whom is sometimes intemperate in 
| drink, and the other 
| the indulgence of a fretful complaining disposition, 


a social nuisance. 


temperate, except in 
, we confess that we greatly prefer the former. 
It is a most irreligious state of mind. It is 
|blasphemy against Providence. It violates the 
| fundamental principles of Christian duty. This 
| complaining temper, hard to be pleased, easy to 
|be offended,. inverts every social precept of the 
igospel. It turns Paul's description of charity, 
‘like a witeh’s prayer, end for end. It seeks her 
jown, is easily provoked, thinks ali sorts of evil, 
|employs itself in hunting out iniquity, beareth 
| nothing from others, believeth all things bad of 
‘them, and hopeth nothing that is good. 
One of the bad effects of a fretful temper is that 
it hides what is good in a man. We have known 
| persons to whose honor and uprightness we would 
j have intrusted our lives, persons capable of the 
most generous “deeds, ready to labor for others, 
;moral men and religious men, having only one 
‘fault, an uncomfortable temper ; but that was on 
the surface, obtruding itself like an eruption, al- 
ways starting up, and interfering with social in- 
tercourse; and this one infirmity, so much on the 
|outside, hid aJl their virtues. ‘They were disa- 
igreeable men. When away from them you re- 
_proached yourself that you did not like them bet- 
‘ter, you respected them, and knew that they de- 
iserved respect, but the moment you were with 
‘them, the evil spirit showed itself, and you felt 
jthankful to have as little to do with them as 
| possible. 
| One of the penalties of a complaining temper 
is that it prevents one from receiving the sympa- 
thy which he deserves. You wonder, my friend, 
|that no one sympathises with you in this serious 
‘trial through which you are passing. ‘The rea- 
|son is that you have Jong ago monopolized more 
than your share of sympathy. You have been 
calling on people every day of your life to mourn 
over your sorrows, or to admire the heroism with 
which you bore them, and, after all, it turned 
out that your troubles were neither more nor less 
than such as your neighbors were bearing with- 
out mentioning them. You have cried wolf so 
often when there was no wolf, that though they 
hear your complainings, they do not believe there 
is any more foundation for them than there has 
been before. Besides, they cannot spend life in 
pitying you ; they have already heard enough of 
your troubles, and it is time for them to pay at- 
tention to the trials of others, which your louder 
complainings have made them disregard. 
It is martyrdom to be obliged to live with one 


A regular dietary is established, but the Boys 
} evidently have enough and what they like. 


| After our dinner, 


which with their own 
/was cooked oy the boys, who do all the other 
| house-work also, we visited the workshop in the 
| Building, having already seen the Laundry and 
the kitchen 
of Boys knitting and darning stockings and sew- 
ing shirts,pantaloons and sacks. The work wasas 
well done as any girls could do it. 
| the boys were closing boots. ‘These are the two 
| principal occupations, and the pupils are put upon 
| them alternately with out-door work. The school 
| hours are before and after work. 
| were addressed by our company. 
The boys have a Sunday school and two ser- 
vices upon the Lord’s Day. 


The two rooms 


j 
| 


After attention to a few other points, we took 
leave of Mr. Lincoln, the excellent superinten- 
| dent. 
| The Farm, Buildings, Furniture &c., have 
‘cost upwards of $100,000, but no son of Mas- 
| sachusetts can regret the expenditure, however 
fully he may be persuaded that a less sum, 
promptly and judiciously expended before the 
boys became criminals, might have prevented the 
necessity for much ofthis. The day itself was 
most beautiful, and gave us every opportunity to 
admire the enchanting scenery and out-door 
charms of this location, that would indeed seem 
to have been spared by a kind Providence for 
the holy uses to which it is now put. 
C. F. B. 





STEP MOTHERS. 


We >opied on the outside form of our paper’ 
two weeks agoa story in which a harsh step- 
mother played a prominent part. It has reminded 
us of a word which we have long wanted to say 
in behalf of those, who bear this som2what unsa- 
voury name. ‘Two things are certain. One is, 
that throughout Christendom there is an inveter- 
ate prejudice against this relation, at Jeast in 
those families in which it does not exist. The 
other is, that, if we confine our view to any sin- 
gle community or circle of society, we shall find 
full as large a proportion of faithful, just and kind 
stepmothers, as of conscientious and exemplary 
men and women in any other domestic relation. 
Whence then comes the prejudice’ It was with 
emphasis that we called it inveterate ; for it owes 
its origin to an evil, to which the effectual remedy 
was applied eighteen centuries ago. In al] the 
nations of antiquity, where polygamy was not usu- 
al, there was the liberty ofdivorce on the most tri- 
vial pretences ; and in Rome, during the Augus- 
tan age, this liberty was carried to the utmost 
extent even in the most virtuous circles, so that 
the blameless mother of an infant family was fre- 
quently sacrificed to the superficial or the more sol- 
id charms of a beauty or an heiress, or supplanted 
by the intrigues of an ambitious or profligate 
woman. Of course, the wife thus wedded could 
never be a woman of delicacy or principle. Her 
place in the family was as insecure as that of 
her predecessor, whose recall was by no means 
an impossible or unprecedented event. The 
children of the former marriage still constituted a 
bond of common feeling between the father and 








ofa complaining temper. ‘To hear the eternal 


In one room we found a division | 


In another | 


_mon-places into your subject, and begin at the 


ireal beginning. ‘Then draw your pen across 
leverything that you are not sure is essential to 
{the matter in hand. The whole spirit of the 
|age demands a laconic tongue. What a mighty 
| Monitor to this virtue is the Magnetic Telegraph: 
|Some one has recommended to diffuse speakers 
to be their own Telegraph reporters across the 
Union! The eloquent men of the next genera- 
|tion will be brief. We advise you to be in sea- 
/son, and, to that end, read the following: 


1. Be brief. This is the age of Telegraphs 
|and Stenography. 

2. Be pointed. Don’t write all round a sub- 
ject without hitting it. 

3. State facts, but don’t stop to moralize. It’s 
drowsy business. Let the reader do his own 
dreaming. 

4. Eschew prefaces. Plunge at once into 
your subject, like a swimmer in cold water. 

5. If you have written a sentence that you 
think particulaly fine, draw your pen through it. 
A pet child 1s always the worst in the family. 

6. Condense. Make sure that you really have 
an idea, and then record it in the shortest pos- 
sible terms, We want thoughts in their quint- 
essence. 

7. When your article is complete, strike out 
nine tenths of the adjectives. The English isa 
strong Janguage, but it wont bear too much “re- 
ducing.” 

8. Avoid all high-flown language. The 
plainest Anglo-Saxon words are the best. Nev- 
er use stilts when legs wiil do as well, 

9. Make your sentences short. Every period 
is a mile-sione, at which the reader may halt 
and rest himself. 





Rev. F. T. Gray’s Appress at tHe Turr- 
TEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE Pitts St. Cuap- 
EL. This oceasion occurred last Sunday eve- 
ning. It was one that had great interest not only 
to the Society worshipping there, and the bene- 
factors of the Institution, but to the whole sur- 
rounding community. The breathless attention 
of a crowded auditory, for an hour and a half, 
was sufficient testimony to the power and feeling 
of Mr. Gray’s words. His former connection 


Men of action are not to be} 


sentence, and even a short word is better than a| 


from Prussia to Holland occupied thirty days, 
the people of each country were at the mercy of 


'their lords, who, monopolizing the means of 


travelling, could instil into the ignorant minds 
of their vassals the prejudices which it was their 
own interest to foster. ‘‘ Mais nous avons 
change tout cela,”"—and the traveller in these 
countries is delighted to find how extensive is 
| the international intercourse of the humblest 
'elasses. In the days when the burghers of 
| Ghent summoned Edward of England to their 
| alliance, Froissart relates it as a wonderful in- 
| stance of speedy travelling, that a certain Eng- 
| lish Knight hearing that his countrymen were in 
| arms in Flanders, hastily departed from Prussia, 
| and urged by the Anglo-Saxon instinct of com- 
bat and a wish not to Jose his share of the sport, 
| reached Antwerp in fourteen days. Now the 
| same journey is performed in little more than the 

same number of hours, and the railway carriages 

‘transport daily hundreds of Flemish workmen 
‘and tradesmen into Germany, and bring back 
equal numbers of Germans into Belgium. The 
D we r auring my trip Was very fine, and pers 
mitted me to travel in the third class ears, or 
wagons, as they are called on the Continent.— 
These carriages, though uncushioned and open 
to the weather, are hardly inferior in comfort to 
| the second class carriages on the English roads, 
and are occupied not only by the working peo- 
| ple, but by those of higher station and larger 
|means. (For the people of Germany and France 
of all ranks are, perhaps, the most habitually and 
sensibly economical people on the face of the 
‘earth.) And while I was greatly delighted with 
the general kindness and courtesy which the 
travellers manifested, I was especially pleased 
with the respectable bearing and good manners 
of the poorest and rudest people, Their faces 
and forms wore, indeed, the heavy, boorish as- 
pect with which Teniers and Ostade have made 
us familiar, and they smoked like the burghers 
of Communipaw, but their demeanor was civil, 
and their remarks intelligent, and I observed not 
a few, who, under the meditative inspiration of 
the pipe, devoted themselves sedulously to read- 
ing. Throughout Belgium, too, the traces of 
successful contented industry, contrasted favora- 
bly with the scathed and desolate air of the 
French provinces. The well cultivated fields 
divided by thick green hedges, were almost Eng- 
lish, and the multitudinous chimneys and facto- 
ries of Ghent, Malines and Liege, proclaimed an 
industry almost as energetic as that which black- 
ens with the smoke of its sacrifice the great 
cities and towns of Lancashire, Staffordshire, 
and Yorkshire. Nor did this industry seem to 
be carried on at so great an expense of human 
happiness and health as in England. Isawnone 
of the terrible, brutal misery and degradation 
which appals the visitor to the purlieus of such 
places as Preston, and Bolton, and Sheffield, and 
Glasgow. The air of general ease and comfort 
reminded me strongly of New England, and but 
for the narrow streets and quaint picturesque 
houses and stately churches, crowded with the 
devotees of the Ancient Faith, I might have 
imagined myself surrounded by the busy des- 

cendants of the Puritans. ‘The streets, and 

houses, and churches, however, were too strik- 

ingly and beautifully peculiar not to stifle any 
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with the Chapel both qualified him peculiarly for 
his work, and gave a touching significance to his | 
language. Commencing with a graphic sketch 
of the formation of the ‘Association for Mutual | 
Tmprovement,”’ in 1822, he proceeded to describe | 
the courses of lectures to the poor, delivered suc- 
| cessively in Hatter’s Square,Charter st., and Pitts 
Court. Passing to the subject of Dr. Tucker- 
man’s ministry at the ‘Circular Building,” the 
preacher paid a brief but eloquent tribute to the’ 
fragrant memory of that venerable apostle of pov- | 
erty, and of the sainted Greenwood. Then ad-| 
verting to the Friend st. Chapel, and the noble 
enterprise conducted there, he came to the pres- 
ent arrangement of Chapels for the poor, under 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches,—in 
Warren st., Suffolk st., and Pitts st. Some ac- 
count was given of the several useful and hon- 
ored ministries at Pitts st.,and the vast and man- 
ifold results, visible and invisible,—present and 
eternal, that have crowned them. Mr. Gray ably 
and successfully refuted, at the close, two super- 
ficial objections to the ministry at large,—1. 
That it separates the rich from the poor, and 2. 
That it injures the regular churches, in their at- 
tendance and general prosperity. The Rev. gen- 
tleman then cordially invited both rich and poor, 
the favored and the dependent,—to come and wit- 
ness, and help forward, and participate in, the 
generous labors and holy influences of the Pastor 





their mother, and his fondness for them might at 





and Conductors of the Pitts st. Chapel. 


such notions in their first conception. Nothing 
can be finer than the old Flemish cities in theit 
way. They represent the commercial, indus- 
trial and prosperous life of the middle ages as 
strongly and fully as the old castles of England, 
and Holland, and France, and Germany repre- 
sent the feudal military system of those days.— 
Here the independent citizens and merchants of 
Europe planted themselves, and grew in wealth 
and consequence till monarchies courted their al- 
liance. Here the vestiges of municipal rights 
and privileges lingered long afier they had been 
trampled out in the rest of Europe in the contests 
of princes and nobles. And though the fields of 
Flanders have so often been the battle ground of 
the great continental nations, and have passed 
with the changing fortune of war, from the do- 
main of one despotic race under that of another, 
her great cities still speak eloquently of the su- 
perior freedom and larger prosperity enjoyed by 
their sturdy citizens. The contests of local no- 


.blemen, the repeated invasions by which they 


have suffered from the times of the sanguinary 


Alva to the day when the armies of Republican 
France came plundering and burning in the name 
of Liberty, all the innumerable evils which haye 
been inflicted on these ancient cities, have not 
sufficed to obliterate the monuments of their 


former greatness and freedom. And the magni- 


ficent Hotel de Ville, which invests the vener- 
able names of Ghent, and Brussels, and Bruges 
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and Louvain with such charms for the pilgrim 
of Art, are not less interesting to the lover of 
Freedom as the memorials and scenes of many @ 
gallant defence of popular rights against lordly 
tyranny. ‘The churches of Flanders, however, 
must awaken a purely artistic interest in the 
mind of the Protestant visiter. They are still 
the temples of a worship which he cannot but 
condemn and regret, while he reverently sympa- 
thizes with the devotional spirit he there beholds, 
and acknowledges that the aspect of the groups 
kneeling indiscriminately—the rich and poor to- 
gether—before the emblems of the Faith which 
equalizes all, is more truly religious than the 
sight which our pewed churches, with their con- 
gregations of segregated families present. In 
speaking thus, I do not mean to be Puseyistic, 
and to advocate the general demolition of the 
pews in our whitewashed New England meet- 
ing houses. I simply wish to express, with re- 
newed emphasis, the conviction which the study 
of the Catholic churches of Europe has impress- 
ed upon me very strongly, that the idea of wor- 
ship had a paramount power in those ages, called 
not unjustly the ages of Faith, which it does not 
now possess in any equal degree. Religion now 
is coming down more nearly and going forth 
more widely into the active life of society. The 
New Jerusalem comes down to man, and the re- 
ligion of our times gathers around the pulpit ra- 
ther than the altar. The priest has given place 
to the teacher, and it is vain for us to seek to 
anticipate that era of harmony when in the 
church, as in the state, the divine and human 
shall be again made one. And those who are 
interested in our church architecture, and desire to 
see our New England places of worship adorned 
with the graces of architecture as well as with 
the beauty of holiness, would do well to consider 
these circumstances of our age. The various 
styles improperly confounded under the common 
name of Gothie, are perhaps the most ill-adapted 
for the purposes of the Protestant religious ser- 
vice of all possible architectural models. Our 
congregations are audiences, and our churches 
must be adapted to their wants. The homily of 
the priest in the old Cathedrals and Churches, 
was a merely incidental part of the service, and 
when the people came together to listen to~ his 
short exhortations, they left the chapels and ora- 
tories of the nave, and transepts, and choir, and 
stood grouped around the pulpit till the benedic- 
tion soon pronounced, dismissed them to renew 
their prayers or to resume their worldly business. 
Under such a system, the mair object of the 
ecclesiastical architect, was to construct a temple 
whose lofty arches should lead the thoughts up 
to God, whose many recesses and quiet chapels 
should secure to the penitent and the worship- 
per a secluded place for confession, adoration, or 
prayer. For this object the churches of the middle | 











ages were perfectly fitted. The stained windows 
shedding abroad a color half twilight through the| 
silent church, the lofty-fretted arches and long 
drawn forest-like aisles, subduing the mind with 
something of that awe felt in the solemn stillness 
of the woods, which to the Greeks,those joyous; | 
sunny children of nature, suggested the gloomy | 
wrath of Pan, and to the Christian poet is so full 
of high and holy inspirations,—the columns grace-| 





ful in their chastened strength, the whole edifice, | 
in short, one mighty consecration to God of the | 
wealth, and skill, and art, and power of the | 
earth, spoke to humbled men of the glory and | 
worth of the Eternal Life, above and beyond this| 
mortal existence. But all the ornaments and ar- 
ragements which fitted these buildings for the| 
worship of their day, interfere with the putposes | 
of our modern service. Consequently we see | 
the quasi-gothic churches of America presenting | 
almost painful parodies of these noble ancient | 
buildings, mutilated and distorted in all their es-| 
sential proportions to fit them for the reception | 
of pews, all of whose occupants must be hearers, 
and of the pulpit, whose occupant must speak to! 
all and be the central interest of the modern, as/| 
the High Altar was of the ancient congrega-| 
tions. I know that it is not easy to determine 
upon a style of architecture which, while wear- 
ing something of a consecrated and peculiar as- | 
pect, shall yet be suited to the necessities of} 
preaching. This is a problem for the architect} 
to solve. But if I may offer an unofficial sug- 
gestion, I should say that the older part of the| 


church of the Holy Apostles at Cologne, seems | 





to me to unite these desirable qualities more per- 
fectly than any building I have ever seen. This 
church which, as one of the glories of the city 
of churches, figures on the labels of countless 
bottles of Cologne water, stands in the new mar- 
ket-place, and rising majestically above the sur- 
rounding buildings, with its lofty towers, tower 
over tower, dome-crowned and quaintly gabled, | 





produces a most striking effect of sublimity and 
Above the choir rise three demi-rotonds, 
the central one planked by slender turrets.— 
These are surmounted by vaulted roofs like those 
of the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
and the principal octagonal dome rises Joftily and 
lightly in the air. Nothing can be simpler or 
grander than the aspect of this part of the edi- | 
fice, which dates from the beginning of the 11th | 
century. And the interior, while it is abundant- | 
ly ecclesiastical in the solemnity and elevation of | 
its majestic arches, is also admirably adapted for 
the purposes of teaching and of hearing. By- 
zantine eloquence would have here found itself 
allied with Byzantine worship, and I am persuad- 
ed that a skilful and tasteful reproduction of this 
model with the alterations and modifications ne- 
cessary in any given case, would come very 
near to fulfilling the ideal of a beautiful, conve- 
nient and economical Protestant church. My 
architectural zeal, quickened by the vision of va- 
rious ecclesiastical structures in my native land, 
and a chilling fear of finding them indefinitely 
reproduced on my return, has hurried me on into 
this long ‘* digression of churches,’ which has 
brought me very near the end of my time. And 
as I have not yet mastered the inysteries of the 
French Post Office, I fear to risk my failure of 
this week’s mail, and must, therefore, bring this) 


grace. 





letter to a close in a somewhat summary manner, 
deferring my account of the “*Gothe Festival”’ 
till a future day. 

One fact connected with the fete, however, I 
will now chronicle for the benefit of all those 
who, like myself, feeling the greatness of the 
calm untroubled genius, whose glorious work is 
now but just begun, have been grieved to see the 
intellect of his own country led away, by the ex- 
citement and madness of political strife, from the 
serene way in which he walked, and casting re- 
proach upon his name, for the very calmness and 
serenity of his strong,superior nature. Despite the 
turbulence of the period, and the agitation espec- 
ially of the younger mind of Germany,—multi- 
tudes of her most thoughtful and accomplished 
youth were found ready to forget the wild excite- 
ments of revolution and politics, and thronged 
to pay their homage to the mighty master. The 
young artists of Dusseldorf, among whom burns 
the fiery soul of the poet Freiligrath, left all 
other thoughts and occupations,and devoted them- 
selves in a body to the decoration of the halls ap- 
propriated to the festivities, while the finest mu- 





Institutions. 
explain the Apocalyptic vision, which have been 
issuing from the press of late, and inundating the 
land. 
believing it an unprofitable one. 
written with great zeal. 
a prophetical character, ani writes with a strange 
sort of vigor. 
est sort, 
unfold the prophecies by their obedient lives as to 
understand them before the time, they would be a 
vast deal better employed. 


cians of Germany came together from far and 


near to this new ‘‘ Homage of the Arts’’—It were 
a great refreshment and encouragement to know 
that these things were so, and I chose to argue 
from them for the future of the noble Teutonic 
races rather than from the signs of war, and 
bloodshed, and convulsion, which I saw along 
the line of my journey. Fanatical insurrection 
struggling in demoralized Baden, with the sol- 
diers of Russian royalty, the triumph of absolu- 
tism, popular aspirations never crushed but 
condensed by the pressure of military forced into 
stronger and more formidable life, these may en- 
dure for a season, but after the tempest and 
the earthquake throes have past, the quiet world 
will gladly open itself to the light and warmth of 
the calm, unfading sun of Beauty and of Truth, 
and the seed sown in silence, by the mighty and 
the wise, will spring into a sudden but enduring 
harvest. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A History or Dvuxsvry with Genealogical 


Register. By Justin Winsor. Boston, Crosby & 
Nichols. This, though prepared, gs we understand, 


by a very young man, whose style of writing will 
doubtless be improved by further experience, is a 


work of great research, and one of the most full and 
interesting of our local histories. We, of course, 


have not the means of testing its accuracy, but 


can iestify that it contains a great amount of mi- 


nute and curious information of a kind that throws 


much light on the history of the olden times. 


Tae Sevente Viat. By the author of Millenial 
This is one of the many attempts to 


We have taken little interest in the subject, 
This pamphlet is 
The author claims to be 


But his speculations are of the wild- 
If men would only take as much pains to 


Gurmpses or Spain in 1847; by S. T. Wallis.— 
Harper & Brothers A racily written book, by a 
good-humored, vivacious, talented traveller, sure 
to entertain, but giving, we cannot but think, too 
favorable a view of the Spaniards. Over against 
all commendatory accounts of the condition of 
Spain, stands this constant and conclusive fact,— 
that for a century or more the population has been 
steadily decreasing. 


Tue History or Atrrep tHe Great; by Jacob 
Abbott. Harper & Brothers. We have not read 


this book, but the author’s name is a guaranty for 
its excellence, and some children that we know are 
delighted with it. 


Both the above works are from Crocker & Brews- 
ter. 


AccertaBLe Worsuip. A sermon preached in 
Meadville, by Rufus P. Stebbins. A straight for- 
ward, earnest,healthy discourse, on the necessity of 
a pure life if we would have our prayers accepted. 


Crosby & Nichols have issued the seventh No. 
of Tytler’s Universal History, a work that it is too 
late to praise. 


Fetridge & Co have the American Edition of the 
Edinburgh Review for October. 





For the Reg ster. 


Messrs. Ep:tors :—I offer to the readers of | 


the Register a sheet which I have prepared, to 
exhibit in brief space, the principal divisions and 
days of what throughout nearly all Christendom is 
called ‘“The Christian Year,’’ and which begins 
this year with the firstof December. The obser- 
vance of the Church Festivals and Fasts was dis- 
continued by our fathers, because of the abuses 
attending the use of them, atthat day, in Europe. 
They were made by the Romish Church to serve 
the purposes of superstition. In our day, and in 
our country, circumstances are changed. Super- 
stition is not the besetting sin of our time and 
place. On the contrary, we have need of all the 
aids we can find, to serve as remembrancers of 
our religious interests,amid the whirl of business, 
when so many causes combine to drive them from 
our minds. For this purpose, these set seasons 
may sometimes be made useful; and we may 
keep them, perhaps, as profitably by meditating 
upon, as by outwardly observing them. They 
will thus serve as monitors of a train of thought, 
suitable to each season as it passes; and thus 
supply some aliment to the religious life. It may 
be added, that nine-tenths of the Christian world 
observe these days; and, as nourishing sympathy 
with our fellow-believers, they cannot be fruit- 
less or unbeneficial. An anecdote which I have 
heard from the late Rev. Dr. Greenwood, illus- 
trates this. He had been ordered by his physi- 
cian to seek a milder climate, in which to pass 
the early spring, and sailed for St. Jago. At 
last, after a weary voyage, they approached the 
shore, and his heart sunk within him,as he,a sick 
man, looked out at the strange landscape, where 
not a single familiar object met his view. He 
landed. It was Palm Sunday. The people 
dressed in their testal attire, with Palm branches 
in their hands, and smiling faces, were passing 
to and fro, and the churches were alive with re- 
ligious rejoicing. Instantly all the barriers of 
nationality and sect fell away. He felt asamong 
a band of brothers. He too had a rightful share 
in the common rejoicing ; he too was entitled to 
partake in the triumph of the common Master. 
In this age of society, there are many associa- 
tions which seem to separate, quite as much as 
to unite, and only draw closer the bonds which 
unite us to a certain number, by relaxing,in the 
same degree, those which bind us to our race.— 
It is well to retain those memorials in which all 
christians have a common interest. The objec- 
tions which formerly existed against these ancient 
observances no longer reinain, and,with those se- 
curities against abuse which come with a more 
enlightened age, there are many reasons for re- 
turning to them and giving, some of them at least, 
a place among the customs of our churches.— 
Whether your readers agree with me in this 
opinion or not, I think they will not be sorry to see 


| a brief account of those festivals and fasts, which 


constitute the Christian Year. 


The Christian year begins with Advent—the 
Coming of Christ. The four Sundays in Advent 
precede the Great Festival of our Saviour’s Na- 
tivity. The First Sunday in Advent is always 
the nearest Sunday before or after, to the Feast 
of St. Andrews (the first-called Apostle) which 
is on the 30th day of November. It is therefore 
on one of the seven days from Nov. 27, to Dec. 
3. 

Christmas, the Nativity of our Lord. This 
occurs on the 25th day of December. The Festi- 
val includes twelve days to the Epiphany.— 
Twelfth night is the twelfth from Christmas. 

St. Stephens Day, is the 26th of December. 

*Epiphany. January 6th, the Manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles. This applies particular- 
ly to the manifestation to the Wise Men of the 
East; and indirectly, to the manifestation at 
his Baptism, and to the manifestation of his mi- 
raculous powers at the marriage Feast.— 
The Sundays} after Epiphany are num- 


bered to Septuagesima Sunday, from one 
to six, according as Easter comes earlier or 
later. 

Conversion of St. Paul, on the 25th of Jan- 
uary. 

Septuagesima Sunday is the third before Lent, 
and nearly the 70th day before Easter. 

Seragesima Sunday is the second before 
Lent. 

Quinquagesima Sunday is the next before 


Lent. 
Ash- Wednesday, the first day of Lent. The 


name is derived from Ashes, symbolic of fast- 
ing and self-mortification. 

Lent, the Fast of Forty Days before Faster. 
From Ash-Wednesday to Easter are forty-six 
days; but the six Sundays are not counted because 
it is not the custom of the Church to fast on Sun- 
days, when we commemorate so great a blessing 
as our Saviour's resurrection. 

Passion week. The week before Easter.— 
The name is derived from the Latin word Passio, 
signifying suffering. 

Palm Sunday. Next before Easter. Day 
of Christ’s Entrance into Jerusalem, 

Good Friday. Day of the Crucifixion; the 
third day before Easter. 

Easter. Day of the Resurrection. Eas- 
ter Day, on which the other Moveable 
Feasts and Fasts depend, is the first Sunday af- 
ter the full moon, whieh happens upon, or next 
after the 21st day of March, the Vernal Equinox. 
If the full moon is on a Sunday, Easter Day is 
the Sunday after. Easter day, from being near- 
ly coincident with the Jewish Passover ; and also 
becguse of the analogy between the sacrifice of 
Christ and that of the Lamb of the Paschal feast, 
is often alluded to in the same terms; and most 
nations give ita name derived from the Greek 
name of the Passover, viz: Pacha. 

Ascension Day. Called also Holy Tuesday; the 
fortieth day after Easter. 

Whit-Sunday. Giving of the Holy Spirit.— 
The fiftieth day after Easter. Whit Sunday is 
so called, because this day, being one of the stat- 
ed times for Baptism, in the ancient Church, 
those who were baptized were clothed in white 
| garments as a type of spiritual purity. 
| The coincidence of this feast with the Jewish 
| Festival of Pentecost, held in commemoration of 
the giving of the Law from Sinai, on the fiftieth 


less used, than it had been by pious Catholics, 
before the Reformation, under penalty of excom- 
munication. In place of the Scriptures, the dif- 
ferent symbols established by the Protestant 
Church were taught and studied.’” And so it 
always will be, as longas the pride of human 
reason is permitted to think it can be wiser than 
God. Professor S. exposed the inconsistency 
of maintaining, asso many of the Church do 
maintain, that every word in the Bible is written 
under the direct supervision of the Holy Spirit, 
and yet proceeding on the principle that the Bi- 
ble is not sufficiently distinct and explicit to ex- 
press the truths which its writers were inspired 
to teach. It is then, said he, most important that 
the minister of the present day maintain the suf- 
ficiency of the Holy Scriptures, and we would 
set apart, on this occasion, one who shall do so. 

A second great evil of the substitution of hu- 
man reason for divine revelation, is the introduc- 
tion of doctrines of man’s devising for the simple 
truth as it is in Jesus; of doctrines declared 
essential to salvation, which cannot be expressed 
in the language of Scripture. Gop, our Farner, 
is an idea sufficiently definite and comprehensive ; 
but there is obtruded on the Christian an abstruse 
statement which he must say he believes, when 
those who force it upon him confess they do not 
themselves know what it means and deny that it 
can ever be known! Says the writer of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ he that cometh to God 
must believe that He is, and that He is the re- 
warder of them that diligently seek Him. This 
however is now not sufficient. The believer 
must assent to some system of human philosophy 
respecting how God is, and how God rewards ; 
he must believe that God is complex in his nature 
and multiform in his personality. Theology has 
also superadded its theories of the Son of God. 
The confession by St. Peter, and by Martha, 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
a confession which called forth the Master’s spe- 
cial approbation and blessing, is uusatisfactory 
now, and he who makes the same is not blessed 
but cursed; the door of the fold of the Good 
Shepherd is shut in his face. Theology must 
tell us furthermore, just how Christ’s life and 
death are instrumental in saving us, and has the 
temerity to insist on acceptance of its mode, as 
equally essential with behef of the fact that we 
are saved by hin. 





day of the departure of the Israelites from F.gypt, 
has caused this feast to be recognized as analo-| 
gous with that; and to be often called by that) 





| name. 
| After Whit-Sunday, twenty-eight Sundays, 
lor fewer, complete the year, from about the) 
| middle of May to Advent. 





For the Register. 


THE MINISTRY AT LARGE IN | 
LOWELL. 
The fifth annual report of this institution, was | 
| presented by the Rev. Mr. Wood, Minister at 
Large, on Sunday evening, Nov. 11th, in the 
| church of the first Unitarian Society, in Lowell. 
| After giving a detailed account of his labors, 
| during the last year, in behalf of those who were , 
both physically and morally destitute ; and of the 
| various forms of benevolent effort connected with 
the ministry; Mr. Wood gave some statistics, 
proving the alarming increase in ourcity, of the 
dreadful evil of intemperance, that most fruitful | 
| source of somany other ills. 
| The Rev. Mr. Barry of Lowell, in his series 
of eloquent and beautiful remarks, bore ample 
| testimony to the faithful and very efficient labors 
| of our missionary, earnestly exhorting all to aid 
| him in his work of charity, by their wealth, their, 
| leisure, and their influence, and to regard such 





| participation, not merely as a duty, but as a 
| sacred privilege. 
| Five years have now elapsed since the estab- 
‘lishment of this ministry in our midst, and we 
feel that the most sanguine hopes of its origina- 
‘tors must have been fully realized. They were 
| peculiarly fortunate in their choice of an agent for 
|their charity. Mr Wood has devoted himself 
| with most untiring energy to his high and holy 
| office, and the efficient, faithful manner in which 
| he has discharged his duties, from the commence- 
ment of his ministry to the present time, deserves 
the cordial thanks of all interested 
| prise. His best reward must be one far higher 
jthan any thing which the praises or honors of 
|earth can afford, the consciousness of duty well 
| and faithfully performed. 

We cannot limit the good which has been ef- 
fected by this ministry, to those alone who have 
been recipients of its charity ; it has been a sacred 
link in the social chain, connecting in bands of 





ed classes of society. The latter have shared 
largely in its benefits, and must feel deeply that 
all the aid, which they can, in any way, afford, 


“Is twice blest; 
“It blesseth him who gives, and him who takes.” 


Lowell, Nov. 12th, 1849. A. 





Messrs. Eprrors,—An ordination took place 
among us last Sunday evening, (Nov. 11th,) of 
which it is our duty to give you some account. 
The following was the Order of Services :—1. 
Voluntary. 2. Anthem. 3—4. Introductory 
Prayer, and Selections from Scripture, by Elder 
William A. Fuller. 5. Hymn, by F. H. 6. 
Sermon, by Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins. 7—8. 
Ordaining Prayer, and Charge, by Rev. Nathan- 
liel S. Folsom. 9—10. Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, and Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Frederick 
Huidekoper. 
Benediction, by Rev. Rush R. Shippen. 

Professor Stebbins’ text was Colossians x1. 8, 
‘* Beware lest any man spoil you through philos- 
ophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, 


Christ ;”’ and the subject he selected fur discus- 
sion was the Injuries done to Christ by Philoso- 
phy. In pursuance of it, he spoke of the under- 
valuing and displacement of the Bible from its su- 
premacy as authority, as the first point of depar- 
ture from the simplicity of the gospel. ‘Theolo- 
gians do not find its words sufficiently exact, 
precise, distinétive. ‘Their philosophy contains 
propositions which cannot be unfolded in biblical 
language. 
Bible and write another book in another language, 
in which their philosophical ideas may be ex- 
pressed ; and this is substituted for the Bible.— 
In defence of such a substitution, it is said that 
nothing is included in the theological formulas 
which is not contained in the teaching of Christ. 
Then is the mere substitute worse than useless. 
No words can express the meaning of Christ bet- 
ter than the words which he used. The moral 
tendency of this sort of philosophizing is calami- 
tous in the extreme; for it comes to be under- 
stood that he who refuses to receive the words of 
man’s wisdom is guilty of refusing to believe the 
truth taught by Jesus; he is denied the name of 
Christian ; he is refused a seat at the Master’s 
table, and sentence of exclusion is passed against 
him from the joys of the world to come. In al- 
lusion to these human formulas, an evangelical 
writer had forcibly remarked, that ‘‘ shortly after 
the times of Luther and Calvin, the Bible was 





| 


after the rudiments of the world, and not after) 


They must needs therefore desert the | 


The subject of the discourse was further illus- 
trated by philosophical speculations respecting 
human nature and the origin of sin. Professor 
S. then passed to the third division of his sub- 
ject—the exaltation of human reason above the 
precepts of the gospel, which he said had suffered 


as much as the doctrines of the Gospel, especial- ;in fact injurious to Mr. Livermore? And why 
:is not Mr. Livermore’s book published ? 


ly through civil legislation. With this topic, 
and with a brief address to the candidate, he con- 
cluded. 

The sermon was one of characteristic strength 
and point. It touched, and in no very easy way 
I can assure you, the evil of which it treated. It 
was an utterance of the nature of a healthy elec- 
tric explosion, adapted to purify a too close at- 
mosphere and enabling one to breathe more free- 
ly. The need of such protests, on suitable occa- 
sions when the public eatean be reached, we 


| wish had gone by, but surely it still exists ; and 


he who meets the want ina clear and satisfacto- 
ry way will contribute to promote Christian free- 
dom, and of consequence a healthier Christian life. 

The Right Hand of Fellowship wasa fervent 
and hearty welc®me to the Christian ministry—to 
its privileges, its duties, its toils and trials. —U p- 


| on each of these topics some very appropriate and 


excellent remarks were presented. 

We had hoped to have the presence of Rev. 
Mr. Hosmer, and Elder Church, to take part in 
the services of the occasion ; but providential cir- 
cumstances hindered. ‘The ordination was con- 
ducted on the principles of pure, independent 
congregationalism, not altogether from choice, 
(though heart, and hand, and will, were in the 
duty,) but partly from the exigency of the case 
and our isolated position. Mr. Shippen is a na- 
tive of Meadville, and a recent graduate of its 
Theological School. He goes to take charge of 
the Unitarian Church in Chicago, Ill., where we 
believe he will perform: a good work, and give 


| full proof of a ministry ordained of heaven. 
in the enter- | 


N.S. F. 





REV. JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Sermons.--Visit to Germany.—Influence of his visit on him 
in respect to the relation of theology to practical re- 
ligion. 


There is no English Unitarian minister, whose 
sermons meet with so ready a sale or find so many 


} 


admiring readers among us, as the Rev. James 
Martineau. Asa writer of moral and religious es- 


sympathy and good will, the more and less favor- | S4ys, he certainly has very uncommon merits. He 


abounds in illustrations of remarkable brilliancy 


} and beauty. But we have not been satisfied with 
| his theology, nor do we find in him the glow of 
| Christian feeling which is the peculiar charm of 
| our religion. 
but neither is there any distinct or hearty recogni- 


There is no denial, in his sermons, 


| tion, of the superhuman element in the life and acts 


ORDINATION AT MEADVILLE PA. of our Saviour; and without the recognition of that 


| element Christ ceases to have the power which he 
| now has to move our whole soul and take hold on 
| all our deepest affections, calling out towards him- 
| selfa mingled sentiment of reverence and love, which 


| awakens as nothing else can the feelings of devo- 
| ion to God, and of love to our fellow men. Without 


| this element, Christianity loses wha: is to us its 


| Saving efficacy and crowning grace. 
| For some time past Mr. Martineau has been in 


oS ae . ; 
| Germany, and it is interesting to know what influ. 


| é . . ; . 
| ence his residence there in the heart of Rationalism 


| has had on his religious teelings. On his first pub- 


11. Hymn, by G. V. Maxham.—| lic appearance in Liverpool after his return, in the 
| presence of an audience of nearly 900 persons, he 


| said, in regard to the religious expectations with 
| which he had gone to Germany, “I must confess 
| that they have been bitterly disappointed. * * 
| I do not hesitate to say, that! believe the influence 
| of Christianity upon the political future and the 
| social condition of Germany is now extinct.’— 
| Then after speaking of the fact that in Germany 
ithe highest theological studies are kept entirely 
| apart from the practical religion of the country—a 
consummation desired by so many here—he adds 
| with unusual earnestness of conviction; “but I 
| think it a matter of the utmost importance that 
| these should not remain as a separate study, as a 
| division of labor, but should remain in practical 
connection with the influences of the Christian re- 
ligion.” 

We shall next week give this part of his speech 
entire as we find it in the London Inquirer. We 
can now only say that we most heartily assent to 
the truth of what he has here said in respect to the 
extreme importance of having our “ purely intel- 
lectual and critical theology,” not alienated from 
the practical Christianity of the land, but retained 
in the most intimate connection with it. We hope 
soon to express our views on this subject more at 
large. - 





Insunious Rerorts. Pres. Woops. Pres. Lorp, 
Tue MILLENNIUM. 

A highly respected correspundent calls our atten- 
tion to various ramors which have been in circula- 
tion for some time respecting the Presidents of two 
of our New England Colleges. The charges, halt 
veiled, as if ashamed to show themselves, first ap- 
peared in an Episcopal paper, in order to prove 
that nothing but Episcopacy could save us from 
general slavery. Congregational and Presbyterian 








papers circulated the injurious reports through all 
the length and breadth of the land, charitably hop- 
jng, though with “painful” surmises, that they 


might not prove true. The language gradually be- | ;,_ 


came less enigmatical. Pres. Wood’s name was 
used. As soon as this tangible shape was given 
to the rumor, that part of the charge was contra- 
dicted. We were still left in uncertainty as to the 
other culprit, who had come to the conclusion that 
“Christianity was a failure.” At last, to our great 
surprise, Pres. Lord of Dartmouth College, was 
named. He was away from home,and so,time was 
given for the defamation to have its full effect, and 
for the natural inference from such language, Pres. 
Lord’s infidelity, to be established. It turns out 
however, that he is a strict Caivinist, but, then he 
believes in the Millennium. The Recorder, the New 
York Evangelist, and the Congregational Journal 
are not satisfied, The Vermont Chronicle, by the 
aid of a correspondent, explains what Dr. Lord and 
those who agree with him believe. “They do not 
hold that ‘Christianity is a failure,’ but that it 


cr Curistmas Eve. The Ladies connected with the 
Unitarian society in Manchester, N. H., propose having a 
sale of useful and tones articles on Christmas Eve, at the 
City Hall, to aid in furnishing their church and paying some 
other expenses attendant on its recent enlargement. 

They will gladly receive any articles which may be left 
them at the bookstore of Crosby & Nichols, 111 Wash- 
ington st.; or with R. F. Fuller, Esq., 10 State st. and will 
also welcome any friends from abroad who can be present 
on the occasion. 

It is intended to have a Christmas tree for which any 
tasteful or useful articles will be acceptable. nov24 





07 Canton. Mr. Robert P. Rogers, late of the Cam- 
e Divinity School, has received an invitation to be set- 
tled over the Unitarian Society in Canton. nov24 





7 Somerviiie. Rev. Augustus R. Pope, late of Kings- 


ton, will be installed at Somerville, on the 25th inst. fer- 
mon by Rev. Mr. Briggs, of Plymouth. 


nov24 





Detroit. We understand that funds have been raised in 


Detroit, for the support of Unitarian preaching; and that an 
application will soon be o.ade here fora preacher. 24 





#7 Carp. The Professors of the Meadville Theological 


School, express their thanks to the Ladies of the Channing 
circle belonging to the Federal street Church, Boston, for 
their very generous donation of one hundred dollars for the 
use of the students connected with this Institution. 


RUFUS P. STEBBINS, 


Meadville, Nov. 17, 1849. nov24 
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accomplishes the full purpose of the Almighty, and 
secures salvation to all whom God has elected to 
this end.” They hold “that God is saving a few 
out of the world,” but “that the world in general 
will grow worse and worse till the period of its re- 
tribution and @estruction ;” till, “almost the last 
vestige of faith in God will have disappeared.” 
But “in the depth of that hour of darkness, at mid- 


Gray, Henry Hall, Esq., 8. D. Townsend, M. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


DORCHESTER. 


HE Winter Term of Mrs. C. Ellis’s School will com- 
mence on the 3d of Dec. 
Instruction given in the usual English branches, the Lan- 
uages, Music, Drawing and Dancing. For further particu- 
jars, application may be made either by letter, or at the 


house corner of Savin Hill Avenue. 


References.—Rt. Rev. Manton Eastburn, Rev. F. T. 
D., E. P. 


lark, Esq. 6tis nov24 





night, a cry shall be heard, ‘Behold the Bridegroom 
cometh.’ ” 

That the world under the influence of Christian- 
ity should thus go on from worse to worse till “al- 
most the last vestige of faith in God has disappear- 
ed,”’ and the world has reached “the period of its 
retribution and destruction,’ does certainly make 
it seem very much as if “Christianity were a fail- 
ure,” though in a different sense from that in which 
the expression is generally used. 





Peace Socrery. Mar. Livermore’s Disser- 


Thibet Cloths, 


Table Cloths and Covers, 


RICH SILKS FROM AUCTION. 
GEORGE TURNBULL & CO. 


HAE bought upwards of 9000 yards Rich Silks and 


Pure Satins at the late Auction sales—much under 


price, and would invite their customers and ladies generally 
to examine them. 


They have also a full assortment of 
Pillow Case Linens, 


Germania do, Shirting do, 
Lyonese do, Cottons, 
Plain de Laines, Ticks and Patches, 
French Spotted and Tweed Flannels, 

Cloakings, Muslins of every kind, 
Bay State and Scotch Plaid Laces do, 


Embroideries do, 


Shawls, 
Linen Camb Hdfs do, 


TATION. Our readers may remember that some | Doilies, Napkins and Towel- Silk do, 
, ings, Merino Vests and Dresses, 
months ago the prize of $500, offered by the | Linen Sheetings, Ribbons in great variety. 


American Peace Society for the best dissertation 
on the Mexican war, was awarded to the Rev. 
A. A. Livermore, of Keene, N. H. We have 
been patiently waiting for the publication of the 
prize dissertation. In the meantime a resolution 
is offered in the Vermont Legislature, to accept 
for each member a copy of Mr. Jay’s Treatise on 
the same subject, in behalf of the Peace Society 
as tendered by their Secretary, Mr. Beckwith. 
A correspondent asks, ‘‘What does this mean? 
What business has Mr. Beckwith, or the society 
thus to circulate a political work not adopted by 
the Society, when about publishing a work 
which they have adopted? Will not this pro- 
ceeding be as prejudicial to the Society, as it is 


I wish 
a million copies of Jay could be circulated, but 
not by the Society.’” We presume that these 
questions can be answered by Mr. Beckwith. 





Cueap Postrace. It is stated in the papers, 
that the Postmaster general will recommend to 
Congress a general reduction in the rates of pos- 
tage. We regard this movement as intimately 
connected with the intellectual and moral ad- 
vancement of the people, and as tending to bind 
in closer bonds the distant members of our great 
confederacy. 





The number of students in 
There are eight profes- 


Amuerst CoLLece 
Amherst College is 176. 
sors and four tutors. 





Cuurcn oF THe Messian in New York. We 
learn that our brother Osgood is beginning his min- 
istry with encouraging omens. He has already 
commenced a course of Sunday evening lectures 
“upon the character and characteristics of the New 
Testament, 





The second Unitarian Society in Lowell is ina 
very prosperous condition. They expect to get 
into their new church about the middle of the next 
month. 





| Dr. George Hayward has retired from the Medi- 
}cal Department of Harvard College. A committee 
jin behalf of the medical students of the college, 
have addressed to him a highly complimentary let- 
ter. [Journal. 





ERRATA. 

We have been almost impatient for the week to come 
round, that we might offer our readers aud correspondents 
some humble apology for our last issue. But now that the 
time has arrived, we hardly know what tosay. Something 
has been hinted to us about a printers’ “strike.” We beg 
our subscribers not to “strike.” “Wait a little longer.” 
There may be “a good time coming” yet 

Not to speak of some scores of literal and syllabic blun- 
ders, letters turned topsy turvy,and outrages on etymology, 
we must call special notice to the following singular perver- 
sions of the sense. 

We are not aware of any signification of the phrase in 
which Rev. Henry Colman could be called “a man of York;” 
we wrote “a man of mark.” 

We did not ask that the Report of the Committee of the 
Boston Grammar Schools should be read “cordial/y,” but 
“candidly.” (We are sorry even to mention Grammar 
schools in the same column, with a reference to our last 
week’s paper.) 

Our “friend in England” does not keep a “/ivery.” That 
sort of luxury is reserved for the clergy of the established 
church. The oppressive church-taxation would have been 
much less burdensome to our friend, who is the minister of 
a small dissenting congregation and poor st that, if he had 
been in the habit of sporting even a “‘/itt/e livery.” It was 
his “little library” that was threatened. 

We did not treat our renders to the striking and original 
idea that the “law is the law,” nor marry together, in quar- 
relsome wedlock, a copulative and disjunctive conjunction. 
But we despair. We cannot go through the list. It 
would be like ennmerating the separate sins of a mispent 
life. We willtry todo better, and we have no doubt the 
printers will. 














MARRIAGES, 





In this city, 15th inst, by Rev Dr Peabody, Junius Hall to 
Emily E. R. Baldwin, daughter of Aaron Baldwin, Esq. 

Tn Dorchester, 14th inst, by Rev Dr Barrett, Mr Henry 8. 
Blaney of Boston to Miss Sarah Woodman of D. 

In Cambridge, 13th inst, by Rev Benj I. Lane, James H. 
Storrs, Counsellor at Law, of New York, to Susan F. Lane 
of C., daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

In Milton, by Rev J. H. Morison, Mr William Tucker 2d, 
to Miss Lucinda J. Tilden, both of Canton. 

In Quincy, 14th inst, in the Unitarian Church, Benjamin 
B. Thayer, of the firm of Bontecou & Thayer, of Springfield 
to Lucy W. Phipps of Q. 

In Gorham, Me , 13th inst, Rev Edward 8. Dwight, Pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in Saco, to Miss Lucy 
Elizabeth, daughter of Dr John Waterman of G. i 

In Manchester, N. H., 16th inst, by Rev A. B. Fuller, Mr 
Alpha O. Parker to Miss Harriet A. Gilbert, both of Pem- 
broke, N. H . 

17th inst, by the same, Mr Alexander Gilchrist to Miss 
Betsey R Clough, ali of Manchester. ; 

In Providence, 13th inst, Mr Thomas H. Cheever of this 
city to Miss Mary, daughter of Tucker Daland, Esq., of 
Salem. 

At Woodside, Troy, N. Y , 13th inst, Brevet Capt Irvin 
McDowell, Assistant Adjutant General U. 8. Army, to Hel- 
en, daughter of Henry Burden. 








DEATHS. 





In this city, Nov. 15, Mrs M., wife of Mr John Ross, 63. 

15th inst, Mrs Mary E., wife of Mr James Drammond, 21. 

13th inst, Mrs Eunice W. Hedge, widow of the late B. 
Hedge, Esq., of Plymouth, 77. 

12th inst, Wim Augustus Burbank, son of Alonzo and So- 
phia G, Burbank, 3 yrs 8 mos 4 days. 

€th inst, Stephen W., child of Charles and Louisa Jack- 
son, 22 mos. 

In Roxbury, 10th inst, suddenly, Mr Thomas Rumrill, a 
revolutionary pensioner, 87; 12th inst, Mr John Curtis, 78. 

In Weymouth, 11th inst, very suddenly, Mrs Sarah Tirrell, 
widow of the late Capt Jacob Tirrell, 76. 

In West Townsend, Vt., Mrs Rachel Parkhurst, widow of 
the late Mr Samuel Parkhurst, in her 94th year. 

In Providence, burnt to death, Mrs Anna Jenkins, 59, and 
her daughter, Mrs Sarah Jenkins, 22. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., 17th inst, Mr Joseph Moulton, 53. 

In San Francisco, of fever, contracted at Panama, Mr 
John 8. Fabyan, a native of Newington, aged about 30; Mr 
Alfred A. Rowe, 25, a native of Portsmouth; Sept. 7, An- 
drew J , ouly son of Mr John Treadwell of Boston, ai. 

On Yuba River, California, the Rev James P. Adams, 
we ee of the New England Company which arrived in 
California in the ship Leonora, Capt Green, about two 
months since. 

At Wappinger’s Creek, 9th inst, Rev Eliphalet Price, in 
the 69th year of his age, and for nearly 40 years pastor of the 


A variety of light Bareges and Muslins for evening wear. 


The above goods have all been bought with every advan- 


tage the best markets afford—and G. T. & Co., have no 
hesitation in saying, that on examination, every article will 
be found as cheap us goods of corresponding quality can be 
had elsewhere. 


The correct price is marked on every article in the store, 


from which there can be no deviation. 


241 Washington st. Boston, 


nov24 istf near the Marlboro’ Hotel. 





SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS, 


For 1550. 


Ow ready, in one clegant volume, embellished by ten 
exquisitely engraved illustrations on steel, and an 


ILLUMINATED DEDICATION PLATE, 


and bound in imitation morocco, richly gilt. 


THE ODD FELLOWS’ OFFERING for 1850: 


contributed chiefly by 


Members OF THE ORDER. 
“This valuable annual holds arank not surpassed, if in- 


deed it is equalled, by any similar work in the United States, 


in the variety and talent exhibited in the letter-press, the 
elegance of its embellishments, to say nothing of the exquis- 
ite taste of the mechanical execution of the book, in all 
parts. The embellishments are superior to any that have 
yet been produced. The work is an honor to American lit- 
erature.” (Gazette of the Union. 

NOTICE TO THE ORDER. 


Any Lodges on whom the Publisher’s Agents should not 
call, will confer a special faver by appointing one of their 
members to act in that capacity, and send their orders, with 
remittance, direct to the publisher. 

In one beautiful volume, superbly bound and gilt, and em- 
bellished with sixteen splendid illustrations, some of which 
are richly colored, 

THE TWELVE STARS OF THE REPUBLIC; 
Our Nation’s Girr-BooK TO HER Youne@ Citizens. 
As a National Gift-book, this work is perfectly unique 

both as to the splendor of its pictorial embellishments, and 
the intrinsic value of its literary contents. It comprises 
Memoirs of the Presidents of the United States, with ex- 
quisitely engraved portraits of each, and a series of costly 
illustrations in colors, executed in the highest style of the 
art. Its binding is also of the most elegant description; ap- 
plications to be made to the Publisher, 
E. Watker, 114 Fulton st. New York. 

For sale by Fetridge & Co. Agents, State st. Boston. 

nov2+ é 


CHAMBERS’ LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY, 


FOR THE INSTRUCTION AND ENTERTAINMENT 
OF THE YOUNG. 
ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED. 





| First and Second Series, price 75 cents each, and sold sepa- 


rately. 
CONTENTS : 

First Series—Life of Sir William Jones; Dr. John Ley- 
don; Dr. Alexander Murray; Alexander Wilson; Sir Isaac 
Newton; Copernicus; Tycho Brahe; Galileo; Kepler; Huy- 
gens; Halley; Ferguson; Herschel; William Hutton; Count 
Rumford; James Watt; William Penn; John Howard; J. 
F. Oberlin; Sir Walter Scott; Grace Darling; Volney Beek- 
er and James Maxwell. 

Second Series—Life of Washington; Robert the Bruce; 
William Wallace; Henry IV. King of France; Gustavus 
Adolphus; Peter the Great; Louis Phillippe; Columbus; 
Lord Neilson; Capt. Cook; Flora Macdonald. 

GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 


nov2t lis2o0s Publishers, 59 Washington st. 





}2} cents. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Presidents of France and America—Walter Sav- 

age Landor. 

Russia—F xaminer. 

France and the Roman Question——Examiner. 

Kavanagh, and Evangeline— do. 

There and Back Acain—Tait’s Magazine. 

The Modern Orator—Fraser’s Magazine. 

Gesta Romanorum— do do. 

Court and Reign of Francis the First—Britannia. 

Agriculture and Science—Edinburgh Review. 

ILLusTRATION. Hudson, the Railway King, off the 
Rail 

Poetry. Irish Temperance Hymn—Hope and 
Memory—The Farmer’s Pilough—Beneath the Way- 
side Tree —It cannot last—Massachusetts 
Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 

& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. nov24 


Oma LIVING AGE. No. 289. 


PRIM MH gor 





WYTLER'S Universal History. “It has met the appro- 
bation ofthe most distinguished literary men, both of 
Europe and America. We do not know a Compendium 
of Universal History that has been received with more gen- 
eral favor, and that canbe read not only, but studied with 
greater advantage than this.” [New York Farmer and Me- 
chanic. 
Puhlished recently, in 2 vols, 8vo, by 
. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


nov24 lis2os 





REEN WOOD Leaves,—by Grace Greenwood, 1 vol. 
Charles Sprague’s Poems, &c., a new edition, revised 
by the Author 
Whipple’s Lectures. New Edition. 
This day published, for sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


nov24 lis2o0s 





ERIODICAL Agency. The subscribers are agents for 

all the principal Ei glish and American Reviews and 
Magazines ‘They have lately received the Edinburgh, Lon- 
don and Westminster Reviews for October, Blackwood for 
October, The New Englander for November, Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine and Knickerbocker for November, Eclec- 
tic for November, Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, and 
Union Magazine for December, People’s Journal for Nov. 
and others. Clubs supplied at the lowest rates. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington st. 


nov24 lis2os 


ZSCHOKKE’S HOURS OF DEVOTION. 


OURS of Meditation and Devotional Reflections upon 
the Religious, Moral and Social Duties of Life, by 
Hlemrich Zschokke, 1 vol, 50 cents. 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 











nov24 lis2os 111 Washington st. 
TOWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. 
1E Winter Term will « Wed jay, Dec. 12, 


and close the fourth Wednesday in March. Bourd, 
including washing, lights and fuel, #175 per week. For 
particulars, see Catalogue, direct to West Townsend I. O.; 
direct Railroad communication. 
SILAS BRUCE, fec’ry. 
West Townsend, Mass., Nov. 1849. istdl2 nov1l7 


The National Psa!mist, 
BY LOWELL MASON & G.J. WEBB: 


NEW Collection of Church Music, by the Authors of 
the “ Handel and Haydn Society’s Collection,” “ Bos 
ton Academy’s Collection,” “ Carmina Sacra,” &c. 

As this is the latest, it is believed also to L@ much the best 
work of these popular authors. Embracing a sufficient 
number of the standard Old Tunes, it contains a very large 
amount of NEW MUSIC, furnished or selected expressly 
for its pages by distinguished European and American com- 

osers. By a judicious typographical arrangement, the Pub- 
ishers are enabled to present a much larger amount of mat- 
ter than is usual in similar works. It contains.over five 
hundred tunes, in the various metres, and 144 Anthems, Set 
Pieces, Chants, &c. ;—a much greater number of pieces, it 
is believed, than is contained in any other modern Collec- 
tion. A large number of VOCAL EXERCISES are added, 





wants of Choirs, Schools, &c. These will be found a very 
valuable addition. * 

The Authors possessed many advantages in the compila- 
tion of this work—having been for many years in the con- 
stant receipt of all the best secred music published in Ger- 
many or England, and also having received from distin- 

ished European as well as American composers, much 

riginal Music designed expressly for its pages. Sufficient 
evidence of the merits of the “ Psalmist” is found in the 
wide popularity and very extensive sale it has ulreddy at- 
tained since its very recent publication. These are believed 
to be greater than have been yp my by any Collection of 
Church Music ever published in the country. 

For sale by Booksellers generally. Published b: 

TAPPAN, WHITTEMORE & MASON, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
114 Washington st., Boston. 

Also, published as above, THE CONGREGATIONAL 
TUNE BOOK, being a selection of the best and most Rop- 
ular tunes from the “ National Psalmist ;” intended for Sun- 
day Schools, Congregations, Vestry Meetings, &c. * FIRE- 
SIDE HARMONY, an entirely new Collection of Glees 

illiam Mason, 


and Part by Wi 
RUSSELL & GOLDSBURY'S popular series of Reading 
Books, now used in mbdre than 500 towns, and all other 








Presbyterian church in that place. 


school books in use, and stationery very dow. 
sept 29 ; eop3t* 





prepared with great care, with special reference to the ° 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—_—OoR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 


OF PSALMODY. 
(HOsTAINIBG original music and selections ftort 
the best European and American Composeré. 
Co sisting of ‘Tunes, AntHEMS, Motets, In- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cuants, with an 
of the most approved Standard Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastines & W1iL 
Liam B. BRADBURY. 
We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages —_ 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with origina! and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, duing his late 
residence in Germany. The MenpLssouHn» CoLLEc- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale'in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO., 


192 Washington Street, Boston, 
ESPECTFULLY invite the attention of all purchasers 
of Dry Goods, at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To their Large and Select Stock of 


Fashionable Goods. 


Selected with great care in the different markets of Europe, 
the whole of which will be offered at VERY LOW PRICES, 
having been bought there before the advance. 
IN SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS 
We can show our Customers the it and choicest stock 
ever opened in New England. 
Purchasers of 
LONG OR SQUARE SHAWLS, 
Cun select from a stock of more than 60,000 dollars in value, 
and embracing every desirable style for dress or comfort, 
from the cheapest to the most valuable article, 
OF SILK GOODS 
We can show to our customers more than 1000 pieces, of 
the best styles in colors, and of the best fabrics in 
BLACK SILKS, 
All of which were selected with an eye to both wear and 
style. 
SILK VELVETS, 
Of all widths and colors, and of the best Lyons manufacture 


MOURNING ARTICLES. 


Great care is used in the selection of our Mourning Stock, to 
which we invite special attention. 
CLOAKS & CLOAK MATERIALS. a 
We have purchased a very large stock of Paris Clonks and 
Mautilets, from the belebrated house of Madame Ar- 
monville, rue de Richelieu, Paris, which will be 
offered for sale at an early day. Our stock 
of Merinos, Thibets, Cashmeres, Paris 
Cloths, and other fabrics for Cloaks, 
is now open, and merits the at- 
tention of all the Ladies. 


WOOLENS & STUFFS FOR BOYS, 
This department of our stock was never so complete as now, 
and we advise all to buy early. 
WHITE GOODS. 
In this department will be fonnd every style of White Mus- 
lins, Cambrics, embroideries, Laces, Trimmings, Linen 
Goods Furnitures, Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, Domestic, &c. 
Great attention is given to all 
HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
We have received more than our usual variety of Printed 
Cashmeres, M. deLaines, and all other Dress Fabrics, down 
to the prettiest styles of Ninepenny Prints. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
SCARFS, CRAVATS, HDKFS, 
and a great many other articles in full assortment. The 
names alone of all the articles in each Departinent of our 
Establishment, would fill a good sized newspaper. We 
therefore invite purdhasers of anything m the Dry Goods 
line to examine our stock before buying, which will be free- 
ly shown them, without their being rndely urged to buy. 
LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 24 
September 25. 


sep29. GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 
With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing- 








ing Schools and Choir Practice ; entitled 


HE BAY STATE COLLECTION: by A. N. Joun 
son, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Jostan 
OsGoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church, Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hity, Organist at Old South Church, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of Sacrep Music 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christign Denomi- 
nations, and to the various occasions of Public Congrega- 
tional and Social Worship. 

The work contains a Jarge amount of Music, embracing a 

great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Selected. The 
ELEMENTARY PRINcIPLEs are arranged in such a manner, 
that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice of 
Elementary Classes, thus saving the Jabor of writing Black- 
board Lessons, ard greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of New 
Music, mos! of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but little room. 
The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 
having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 
A set of So.rrecoio Exercises, for traming Choirs, is 
embraeed in the work, and also a CHoristTer’s InpEx, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 
The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience as 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the princi- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities for 
becoming see nag with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in various 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena- 
ble teachers to instruct their clasces with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
| Hymns, and many others. 


ty Teachers and others are requested to examine the 
work. 


I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since its publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the purpose that I have ever met with. I 
give it a decided proline over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by ai) who will 
make trial ofits merits. It greatly relieves the labor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and facilitates 
the progress of the pupils. J. C. Cram, 
Teacher of Music. 


Messrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
aming several new Musical Publications, I am convinced 
that The Bay State Collection is preferable to them all. I 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming season.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, I am requested 
to procure them, etc. Mosts D. RanpDALu. 

Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 


Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises, 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State ( ollection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce ii to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur- 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 

Tnromas J. GURNEY, 
Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. 8. Witrnineton, 
Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Cuurch 


Boston. 


Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., Boston, 
and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novl0d 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 


New Stock For Fall Trade! !! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
SILK & SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2. Milk Street, Boston. 


5000 New Cashmere Shawls, all shapes, sizes, qualities, 
and prices. 

50 packages superior Black Silks, extra width, for Dress- 
es, Visites, Mantillas, &c-. 

50 packages Dress Silks, Og’d, plaiv, and striped, in 
choice cameleon shades. 

1000 Plaid Lung and Square Shawls, very best styles. 

400 pieces Thibet Cloths and French Merinus, in most 
admirahie colors. 

Cases Thibet Cashmeres, Lyonese Cluths, and Alpac- 

, for dress2s. 

"Geel German, French, and Indian Satins, all qualities 
and colors. 

Cartons Thibet and Silk Shawls, in black and fancy col- 





F300 pieces superior Black Bombazines. 
RICH BLACK AND COLORED SILK VELVETS, 
all widths. 

CLOAKS, MANTILLAS, VISITES, &o. 
of every pattern and material. 
MOURNING SHAWLS & SILK GOODS, 
of all kinds,—to which we ask particular attention. 

It is enough to say that from this 
GIGANTIC AND INCOMPARABLE ASSORTMENT 


or 
SILK GOODS AND SHAWLS, 
Parchaters will be served with 


ANY QUANTITY from a SIXPENCE WORTH toa 
PACKAGE, 


and always at prices ents oly beyond the reack of compe- 
tlion. 
MERCHANTS IN THE COUNTRY, 


Ladies buy ing for their own use, and all others, are invited 
to test the advantage of buying at 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 





No. 2 MILK 8rreer, 
(A few steps out of Washington Btreet.) 
in.2ms. aep7. 


out. lin. 
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PORTRY. 


{For the Register-] 


CHANNING. 
Channing! Oh name revered, oh sainted dead, 
Were not our hearts to dull indifference wed, 
Thy name would be a watch-word strong and high 
To ‘ead the soul’s embattled hosts to victory. 
We mad thy works, and there behold enshrined, 
Ths noblest thoughts that filled thy noble mind. 
We read the record of thy life, and learn the spell 
Which sways our hearts as on those thoughts we dwell. 
Tis thine own purity ; such virtue as inspires the page 
Which tells of Fenelon, of Oberlin—names dear to every age. 
Like thine, oh prophet of our time, whose eye’s unclouded ray 
Discerned afar the dawning of a brighter, purer day.— 
Oh that thy life might lead us, #0 to live 
As should to that advancing day a stronger impulse give. 

M. A. T. 














Northampton, N. Y. 





JUDGMENT.—BY MARY HOWITT. 


Name her not, the guilty one! 
Virtue turns aside for shame 
At the mention of her name : 
Very evilly hath she done! 
Pity ison her mis-spent ; 
She was born of guilty kin, 
Her life’s course hath guilty been ; 
Unto school she never went, 
And whate’er she learned was sin: — 
Let her die! 


She was nurtured for her fate ; 
Beautiful she was, and vain ; 
Like a child of sinful Cain 

She was born a reprobate ! 

Lives like hers the world defile ; 
Plead not for her, let her die, 
As the child of infamy ! 

Ignorant and poor and vile, 
Plague-spot to the public eye. 

Let her die ! 


Tae Heart or tHe Ovtcast. 


Iam young, alas! so young, 

And the world has been my foe ; 

And by hardship, wrong, and woe 
Hath my bleeding heart been stung ! 
There was none, O God! to teach me 

What was wrong and what was right! 

1 have sinned before thy sight ; 

Let my cry of anguish reach thee, 

Piercing through the glooms of night, 

God of love! 


Man is cruel, and doth smo‘ her 

Tender mercy in his breast, 

Lays fresh burdens on the oppressed ; 
Pities not an erring brother, 
Pities not the stormy throes 

Of the soul despair hath riven, 

Nor the brain te madness dciven !— 
No one but the sinner knows 

What it means—to be forgiven ! 

God of love! 


Therefore will 1 put my trust 

In thy mercy, and I cleave 

To that love which can forgive ; 
To that judgment which is just ; 
Which can pity all my weakness ; 

Which hath seen the life-long strife 

Of passions fiercer than the knife ; 
Known the desolating bleakness 

Of my desert path through life, 

God of love! 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














THE HAWTHORN BOUGH: 


OR, THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHEERFULNESS. 
By Mary Cowpen Ciarke. 


‘A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.—SuaKsPeaRe. 

In a small upper room in one of those off- 
streets in Paddington, where a decent poverty 
seems to struggle with the dingy squalor of a 
really ‘poor neighborhood,’ sat a young girl of 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age, busily ply- 
ing her needle at soine ‘plain work,’ from which 
she ever and anon cast a cheerful Joving look to- 
wards an elderly woman, who was seated near 
her, and in whose face there was a careworn ex- 
pression, made more glaringly conspicuous by 
the heavy eyes, sunken cheeks, drawn lips, and 
extreme whiteness of ill-health. After a few vain 
attempts to return a smile in reply to the bright 
glances of her child, the mother said :— 

*I wish I could be more gay, and make you a 
better companion than 1 do, May, to cheer you 


through your task; but I can’t help feeling sad | 


to see you sitting there hour after hour, stitching 
away, this fine afternoon, instead of being out and 
enjoying the air; or if work must be done, as too 


surely it must—else how are we to get bread !— | 


still, it’s hard I must sit here with my hands be- 
fore me doing nothing to help you all these long 
hours, since six o'clock this morning, when you 
were up, like a dear bird as you are, to get me 
my breakfast, and thea to sit down to earn our 
dinner.’ 

‘Mind and get well and strong soon, dear mo- 
ther, and then you can work as much as you like, 
but till then be good and sit still, and help me as 
you do now, for when you chat to me and amuse 
ine, you help me on ever so much; and then, 
when you read to me this morning some of that 
lovely ‘Story of a Father,’ in the old numbers of 
Punch, which neighbor Johnson lent us, you can- 


not think how you helped me—the needle seem- | 


ed to fly !’ 


The mother smiled and sighed. ‘To listen to | 


you, May,’ said she, ‘one would think it was 
rather a good thing that I should have had a bad 
fever, and be unable to hold a needle, or do any- 
thing but talk or read~but you’re young and 
hagety, and see everything in acheerful light, 
and ,’"—— 

*Well, mother, and that’s a happy thing, isn’t 
itt That's one excellent piece of comfort to think 
of—to be young and strong, and able to work for 
you dear; for you mother,’ said she getting np 
to kiss the pale face, which brightened as it 
touched the glowing round cheek of youth, ‘I 
must steal one little moment to give you a hug 
now and then, musn’t I? if it’s only to tell you 
how happy I am to have you to work for; not 
like poor bereaved Patty, the feather-dresser,’ 
added she, with a shade crossing her face, ‘but 
I have you, you who have so many a tedious 
hour, all day and all night too, for many a long 
year worked and slaved for me when I wasa bit 
ofachild, and could do rothing to help you 
all that while—eh, mother !—all that while—you 
forget that, mother ; fora little useless child, 
mother ?” 

Her mother smiled—a real smile this time— 
and murmured, ‘Thank God, I had you, darling, 
to work for?’ 

‘That’s just what I say—thank God we have 
each other to work for; no one need be very mis- 
erable who has somebody to love them, somebody 
to love, and somebody to work for,’ said stout- 
hearted May, as she tripped back to her needle 
again, after having drawn her mother’s ehair a 
little nearer to the window that she might amuse 
herself with looking out into the street, ‘Tell 
me what you see, as | work, mother,’ said May, 
‘and then it will be *s good as if I were looking 
out myself, and better.’ . 

‘There is Charlotte Dickson going out again, 
as she did yesterday afternoon, and the day be- 
fore, and the day before that, dressed so smartly; 
it seems rather hard that she should be enjoying 
so much of this fine weather, while my poor 
May is obliged to sit at home every day, for I 
hear that Charlotte gives her mother a great deal 
of trouble, and,’— 

‘Well then, I’m sure I would not change places 
with her,’ said May laughing, ‘for all her holi- 
days; nor would you have me doso, mother, 
would you !” 

Her mother had been looking at Charlotte, and 
following her with her eyes down the street, and 
what she saw of the girl’s flaunting, careless, free 
manners, made her answer in a fervent voice, 
‘God forbid!’ Two young men Jounged by, and 
as they passed Charlotte she uttered a heartless 
augh which struck chill to the mother’s heart, 
and made her repeat shudderingly yet thankfully, 
‘God forbid, May !’ 

‘Now what do you see, mother?’ asked May; 
and then, without waiting for an answer, she ad- 
ded, ‘I’m like the poor lady in the story of Blue- 
beard, ain't I, mother! asking her sister to look 
out for her , and saying, ‘Sister Anne, sister 
Anne, what do you see now "” By the bye, that’s 
one of the beauties of needlework, poor needle- 
work that you are always abusing for my sake, 


mother it always lets you amuse yourself with 
thinking over all the pretty stories you have ever 
read.’ 

‘Well, and I’m something like sister Anne,’ 
said her mother, ‘for I seea flock of sheep coming 
along ; and the dog goes yelping round and round 
them; and the erg man who is driving them looks 
hot and tired, but not at all like the knight on 
horseback, sister Anne’s brother.’ 

‘And I should think the poor sheep don’t enjoy 
their walk much with the dog biting and worry- 
ing at them, and the man with his red dusty face of 
course is not very comfortable,’ said ag ‘so 
you see, mother, walking out is not always the 
pleasantest thing in the wold, though the weather 
be fine and bright.’ 

The mother and daughter smiled at each other, 
as the former shook her head, saying, ‘Ah, 


May!’ : 

‘Well, now, mother, at last you really will have 
your wish that I should go out and get a little 
fresh air,’ said May, ‘for I’ve just finished my 
work, and I promised to take it home this even- 
ing : see here, this set of linen for Mrs. Morning- 
ton, and these frilled wrappers for Mrs. Beau- 
champ—both at Bayswater, so it will be a delight- 
ful walk for me, and I shall enjoy it all the more 
this fine evening for having been in the house all 
day. If were like vou, naughty mother, I should 
regret that you can’t go with me ; but I won’t, for 
you are staying at home to get well soon, ready to 
go out with your own May happily together, in 
the nice long summer evenings when we can’t see 
to work, ides,’ added she, ‘in honor of this 
evening (when I knew—at least I hoped---I should 
finish my two pieces of work,) I have got some 
rice and some milk, that we may have a nice litile 
supper together when I come home; and Betty 
Simpson has promised me she will come up and 
seton the saucepan for you ; and then. if you were 
to have gone out walking with me, who would 
have watched the rice-milk to see that it did not 
boil over, 1 should like to know?’ And thus 
cheerily ranon the little sempstress, as she tied on 
her bonnet and packed up her work, and kissed 
her mother fondly, and tripped off on her errand, 
leaving an atmosphere of hope and blithe courage 
behind to keep the mother’s heart warm with com- 
fortable thoughts of her till her return. May 
walked quickly that she might bethe sooner 
home; so quickly, that when she arrived at Mrs. 
Mornington’s she was very glad to sit down in the 
hall, where she was bid to wait till the lady of the 
house could see her. 

It was a pleasant place, this hall, at least so it 
seemed to the little sempstress, who had been shut 
us ina close room in a narrow street all day. 
was spacious and airy, and the white stone floor 
contrasted well with the rich dark red tints of some 
parti-coloured India matting ; 
of greenhouse plants ranged around, and there 


of the hall, giving a view of the brilliant flower- 
beds in the garden, and admitting their pleasant 
fragrance, which was wafled in on the softspring 


ment to the young workwoman. 


the silken cushions of her boudoir sofa. ‘It must 
such a place ; it must certainly be much pleasanter 
than living in a small street like ours—though of 


She was interrupted in her course of thought by | 
voices which seemed to proceed from a door oppo- | 
| site, which partly opened, and then was held ajar, | 
jas if the person opening it was arrested in his pro- 
igress. *Well, what do you say?’ said a gentle- 
|iman’s voice. 

‘Why, I say,’ answered that of a lady, and yet 
is was sharp and querulous, ‘I say, 1 hope you’re 
|not going to stay out so late Frederick, as you 
| did last night; it’s shameful to keep the servants 
| up so late every night, and"— 
| ‘Not every night,’ answered the other voice ; 





It| 


was a glass door that stood open at the farther end | 


evening air, and brought sweet and balmy refresh- | 
She, with her | 
keen sense of enjoyment, gave herself up to the, evidently his father, whose appearance indicated 
voluptuous influence, and leaning back in the suff | 
wooden hall chair, luxuriated in the innocent grat-/ man of medium height and respectable dress. 
ification with as entire a relish as the most pam-| The child was unusually fair and fine looking, 


pered fine lady could have found when lolling on | handsomely featured, with an intelligent and af- 


be pleasant too,’ thought May, ‘to live always in | 


course we try to make the best of it—yet, no| 
garden ; no flowers; no—or scarce any—air ; | 

’ | 
no 


| for going to bed. 


| struggles, its endurance, its hopes, its ming! 


suffering and happiness. ‘As well might I use- 
lessly stop to regret leaving this beautiful light, 
said May, as she turned for an instant towards the 
western sky, which glowed with a last flood of 
pale glory over the green masses of the Kensing- 
ton-garden trees, ‘as well might I shrink from 
turning to enter the dark city,’ said she, ao 
ing again on her way towards home, ‘as flinc 
féom entering life with hope and a stout heart, 
because some drawbacks exist in my lot, as well 
as in that ofall other beings, more or less, it seems. 
If I can but earn enough to support my dear mo- 
ther, and cheerfully help her to see things In as 
happy a light as possible, who knows but wé may 
be able to strew our way with spots as bright as 
those glorious stars yonder.’ She raised her 
young hopeful face to the blue eastern heavens, 
‘now deepening with the shades of evening. and 
¢ just beginning to disclose a twinkling star or two: 
and as May gazed on their benign radiance, and 
inhaled the pure scent of the hawthorn buds on 
the bough in her hand, she felt strengthened and 
elevated by the gentle presence of Nature. 

‘My dear May,’ said her mother, as they sat 
enjoying their little feast of rice-milk, after May 
had told her all she had heard and seen during her 
absence at Bayswater, ‘it is buttoo true. In the 
most enviable Jot in life, there is always some- 
thing to destroy its perfection, and make us feel 
that our own is not so very hard in proportion as 
we had perhaps imagited it. Courage and con- 
stancy will do much towards making even a semp- 
stress’s life a contented one.’ 

‘And cheerfulness and hope, dear mother ; do 
not forget cheerfulness and hope!’ May had 
placed the branch of hawthorn in a glass of fair 
water on the supper-table ; she drew it towards 
her as she spoke, and hanging fondly over its deli- 
cate clusters, she repeated—‘cheerfulness and 
hope! Those two make us look at life as at this 
hawthorn-bough: it hasits thorns, sharp and deep- 
wounding, but it has its glossy green leaves, and 
its bright pure blossoms of lustrous white, yield- 
ing their delicious perfume ; and more, mother, 
those two bid us remember that the thorns, pierc- 
ing though they be, are yet far, far outnumbered 
by the leaves and blossoms !’ [People’s Journal. 





THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 


A few weeks since, in coming down the North 
River, | was seated in the cabin of the magnifi- 
cent steamer, Isaac Newton, in conversation with 
some friends. It was becoming late in the eve- 
ning, and one after another seeking repose from 





| the cares and toils of the day, made preparations 
there were stands | to retire to their berth. 


Some, pulling off their 
boots and coats, lay them down to rest; others, 
in the attempt to make it seem as much as pos- 


| sible like home, threw off more of their clothing, 


each one as his comfort, or apprehensivn of dan- 
ger, dictated. 

I had noticed on deck, a fine looking little boy, 
of about six years old, following around a man, 


him to be a foreigner, probably a German; a 


fectionate expression of countenance, and from 
under his litthe German cap, fell his chestnut hair 
in thick, clustering, beautiful curls. 

After walking about in the cabin for a time, 
the father aiid son stopped within a few feet of 
where we were seated, and began preparations 
I watched them. The father 
adjusted and arranged the bed the child was to 
occupy, which was an upper berth, while the 
litle fellow was undressing himself. Having 
finished this, his father tied a handkerchief around 
| his head, to protect his curls, which looked as if 
| the san light from his young happy heart a'ways 


'rested there. This done, I looked for him to | 


| seek his resting place. But instead of this, he 


quietly kneeled down on the floor, put up his | 


| ttle hands together so beautifully child-like and 
| simple, and resting his arms on the lower berth 
‘against which he knelt, he began his vesper 


| ‘besides, I don’t want them to sit up; send them | prayers. 


to bed ; I'll take the key.”’ 


| ‘But you know, Frederick, that terrifies me out | the conclusion. 
Vii sit up myself—and yet, I’m fit} 


of my life. 
fur nothing without my night’s rest ;’ said the 
sharp voice in a wailing key; then, as the door 
| was pulled open with an impatient hand, it ex- 
claimed, ‘Frederick, Frederick! stay! promise 
|me that’— 

| But Frederick seemed determined to listen no 


' 


The father sat down by his side and waited 
It was, for a child, a long pray- 
‘er, but well understood. 1 could hear the mur- 
muring of his sweet voice, but could not distin- 
guish the words he spoke. But what a scene! 
There were men around him Christian men, re- 


tiring to rest without a prayer; or if praying at | 


all, a kind of mental desire for protection, with- 
out sufficient courage or piety to kneel down in 


| rt | ® 2 
‘longer to shrewish remonstrance ; for, bursting) 4 steamboat’s cabin, and before strangers, ac- 


forth angrily, muttering, and passing straight) know ledge the goodness of God, or ask his pro- 
across the hall to the street door, he went out, | tecting Jove. 


slamming it after him with a violence that made | 
jall the flower-pots dance on the green stands, a8; Where was she now! 
if they rejoiced and jumped for joy at his depart-| eojd grave sleeping? 


| ure. 

| The lady, who hadapproached the parlour door 
jin her eagerness to detain her husband, now 
| perceiving May, beckoned her to come into the 
| room. 

“So, you've brought the work home at last, 
‘child,’ said she with snappish emphasis, ‘1]| 
thought you promised to let me have it home| 
yesterday evening. -You said Tuesday, didu’t 
you? 
| “Tuesday or Wednesday, ma’am,’ answered | 
|May; ‘I said | would try and let you have it on! 
jthe Tuesday, but I feared it would be Wednes- | 
| day.’ | 
| '*Try and let me have it; try!’ echoed the 
|lady, with cross tart voice, and ill temper drag- 
g “g every line of her face into a sour expression 
vuat had the sole merit of being in strict keeping 
with her voice ; ‘try! I wonder what that means, 

zirk ?” 
‘That, I would try and get it finished for you, 
ma'am,’ said May simply | 

‘Don’t be pert, minx,’ said the peppery lady, | 
'ready to fire up at the least supposition of an in- | 
|sult: but glancing at the steady countenance of | 
| May, and seeing nothing in its extreme composure 

which could warrant the idea of intended imperti- 
nence, she paid her the stipulated sum for the 
ilinen, and rung the bell to have the sempstress 
dismissed. 

| ‘Such an unhappy temper would make life mis- 
erable in even a prettier place than this,’ thought 
May, as she fullowed the servant through the 
bright and scented hall she had so lately admired. 
|‘ It seems almost a relief to get away from it,’ 
|eontinued she to herself, as she stepped across 
the threshold, and took her way to the other house 
jat which she had to call. 

| It was a small cottage, prettily situated in the 
|midst ot a large garden, and here, on a sloping 
lawn, sat the master and mistress of the house sur- 
rounded by their children; some gambolling and | 
frolicking about, tumbling each other over and | 
over on the grass ; some more soberly seated near 
their mother’s feet, making nosegays of buttercups 
and daisies; while one little blue-eyed girl was 
climbing on her father’s knee, and coaxingly beg- 
| ging him to tell her a sfory. 

As May approached the merry group at a sign 
from the lady, who took the bundle of work, and 
began to examine it, the little ones all crowding 
round to have a peep at the contents, she thought 
she had never seen so perfect a picture of happi- 
ness as this family presented. ‘The lady having 
approved of the manner in which the needlework 
was done, paid May the money, and then asking 
her to sit down on one of the garden-seats, to 
rest herself after her walk, she cuta slice from a 
home-made cake that was on the table in an ar- 
bour near, and told one of the children to offer it 
to May. 

‘Do take it—you can’t think how nice it is,’ 
said the little fellow, holding the plate towards 
her ; ‘there are plums in it, and orange and lemon 

if 

May kissed his fresh rosy cheeks, as she took 
the cake, and thanked him, while she thought, 
‘Surely if there is perfect happiness on earth, it 
must be here, with such kind, good hearts !’ 

But when May had eaten hercake, and was pre- 
paring to make her farewell thanks and curtsey, 
a nursery-maid came running from the house, say- 
ing to her mistress—‘Oh! pray come in ma’am, 
pray come directly to poor baby. He's much 
worse, I’m sure he’s much worse, than you fan- 
cied when you lets him ; and I can’t help think- 
ing it’s the whooping-cough he’s got, instead of 
a slight cold, as we thought at first.’ 

The mother anxiously hurried away, the father 
took his little girl up in his arms and followed her, 
the childrendispersed, and amid the general con- 
fusion, May took her leave, and went. out of the 
garden-gate with a heart full of sympathy for the 
distress of the amiable family. 

On one side of the Jane in which the cottage 
stoood, there grew ahawthorn hedge, and May 
lingered for a moment to gather a branch of the 
scented May blossoms to take home to her mother’ 








then, quickening her step, she walked on fast, 
and, with fluttering breath and beating heart, she 


This was the training of some pious mother. 
In a distant land, in her 
How many times had her 
| kind hand been laid on those sunny locks, as she 
| had taught him to lisp his prayers! 
| Mothers, what an example for you! Suppose 
it was a false faith she taught him. She deemed 
lit good. And if with mavy errors she trained 


him so well, with a simpler faith and aclearer | 
Suppose he did re- | 


truth you should do better. 
peat his Ave’s with his prayers, and supplicate 
the virgin, as well as the Saviour; knowing bet- 
ter should your piety do less? 

A beautiful sight it was, that child at prayer, 
in the midst of the busy, thoughtless throng.— 
He alone of all the worldly multitude draws nigh 
to heaven. 1 thank the parental love that taught 
him to lisp his evening prayer, whether papal or 
protestant, whether dead or living, whether far 
off or nigh. It did me good ; it made me better. 
I could scarce refrain from weeping then, nor 
can I now, as I see again that sweet child in the 
crowded tumult of a steamboat’s cabin bending 
in devotion before his Maker. 

But a little while before I saw a crowd of ad- 
miring listeners gathering around a company of 
Italian singers in the upper saloon,—a mother 
and two sons, with voice, and harp, and violin. 
But no one heeded, no one cared for the child at 
prayer. 


When the little boy had finished his devotions | 
by crossing himself, he arose and kissed his fa- | 


ther most affectionately, who put him into his 
berth to rest for the night. I felt a strong desire 
to speak to them, but deferred it till morning. 
When morning came, the confusion of Janding 
prevented me from seeing them again. 

But if ever I meet that boy in his happy youth, 
in his anxious manhood, in his declining years, 
I’ll thank him for the influence and example of 
that nigtt’s devotion, and bless the name of the 
mother that taught him to pray. 

Scarcely any passing incident of my life ever 
made a deeper impression on my mind. I went 
to my room and thanked God that I had witness- 
ed it, and for its influence on my heart. Who 
prays in a steamboat! Who train their children 
to pray, even athome!? [ Watchman. 





KEEP YOUR TEMPER. 


“I never can keep anything,” cried Emma, 
almost stamping with vexation. ‘Somebody 
always takes my things away, and loses them.” 
(She had mislaid some of her sewing imple- 
ments. ) 

‘There .is one thing,’’ remarked mamma, 
‘that I think you might keep if you would try.” 

‘I should like to keep even one thing,’’ an- 
swered Emma. 

‘““Well, then, my dear,’ resumed mamma, 
‘keep your temper; if you will only do that, 
perhaps, - would find it easy to keep other 
things. I dare say, now, if you had employed 
your time in searching for the missing articles, 
you might have found them before this time ; 
but you have not even looked for them. 

You have only got into a passion—a bad 
way of spending time—and you have accused 
somebody, very unjustly, too, of taking away 
your things and losing them. Keep your tem- 
per, my dear; when you have mislaid any arti- 
cle, keep cool, and search for it. You had bet- 
ter keep your temper, if you lose all the little 
property you possess; getting into a passion 
never brings anything to light except a distorted 
face; and, by losing your temper, you become 
guilty of two sins, when you get into a passion, 
and accuse somebody of being the cause. So, 
my dear, I repeat, ‘keep your temper.’ ”” 

Emma subdued her ill-humor, searched for 
the articles she had lost, and found them in her 
own work-bag. 

‘*Why, mamma !"" sbe exclaimed, ‘“‘here they 
are; I might have been sewing -all this time, 
if L had kept my temper.’’ [Penny Journal. 





Dr. Cuartes E. Bucxinenam has been ap- 
pointed by the Overseers of the Poor, Physician 
to the House of Industry, at South"Boston. An 
excellent seleetion. 


|thought over the agitating question of life, its | 


DR. RAPHAEL'S SERMON. 


Saturday, Nov. 3, the Synagogue in Elm st. 
was filled with a congregation of Hebrews, along 
with many Gentiles, to hear the first lecture of 
this distinguished stranger. The appearance of 
the congregation evinced high expectations. 
Upon the lecturer’s entering the pulpit and com- 
mencing, We were soon convinced that he pos- 
sesses an extraordinary ability to command atten- 
tion and awaken interest. 

He chose for his subject the narrative of Abra- 
ham sacrificing his son. He reminded his hear- 
ers of the special importance of this narrative in 
the Jewish religion, proved by the frequent men- 
tion of this extraordinary act of Abraham in their 
present supplications for the mercy of God. He 
then proposed the arrangement of his following 
remarks under these three inquiries: 1st. How 
does this act of Abraham prove his sincere and 
most exalted faith and piety? 2nd. Why is 
this narrative given us in sacred Scripture, as 
Abraham did not carry out his purpose? 3d. 
What is the practical use to which the subject 
naturally leads us? 

_ Under the first inquiry he presented Abraham 
vividly before us as distinguished for his renown, 
his wealth, his heroism, and his intimacy with 
God. Kings and conquerors have obtained an 
immortal name from their connection with Abra- 
ham—have become visible to all pppeeqeen’ ages 
in the light of Abraham’s glory. His glory, 
however, consists chiefly in this : that he had fre- 
quent communications from God, and was the 
friead of God. The strongest of all natural feel- 
ings could not stand in the way of his obedience 
to God. It is his extraordinary act, in its con- 
nection with the clear command of God, and not 
the act in itself, which reflects so much credit on 
his faith and piety. 

The answer to the second inquiry is, that this 
narrative has been transmitted down to us, to 
teach us, first, that true religion requires sacri- 
fices, and triumphs over the mightiest obstacles ; 
secondly, that the sacrifices of true religion are 
only in appearance,—that, in the end, they are 
precious privileges, and even rewards. 

_ We can speak confidently for one of the Chris- 
tian hearers, that it was highly interesting and 
delightful to observe how the lecturer took the 
whole narrative for solemn, thrilling fact, for real 
history ; aid seemed to have nothing of that love 
for mythes in scriptural history which glories in 
the name of Rationalism. It was likewise inter- 
esting to observe, that the preacher has his own 
head and heart, his own thoughts and feelings, 
which appear spontaneously and vividly to break 
forth, and that his lecture was infinitely far from 
being made up of the dry and dead sayings of the 
Rabbis of old. We are glad to recognize in 
such lectures the evidence of a most promising 
improvement in Jewish preaching—or, perhaps, 
in our knowledge of it. (Tribune. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
| bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
| house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
| dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
willembrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursned in Academies. 
‘The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
|town and West Cambridge Depot, onthe Fircusure 
| RAILROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
| tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
| ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
| wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
| tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing « 
| douche, shower bath, &e. §c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rerrrences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
} Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Lite & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 


For further particulars, address Mr and Mrs Mack, 
leare of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Jan. 29, 1849. 
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CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE, 


i rQrHE Sixteenth Annual Term of thig School, will 
I commence on the first Monday in September next. 
| The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
| with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 
lot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
i Street, and that of Mt. Benj. H. Greene, aod Mr. 5. 
|G Simpkins, 124, same sireet. AMOS BAKER. 

N.B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 
/neay Horticultural Hall. ag25. 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
| £4 Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
|to g've particelar attention to the prescripta of Phyai- 
| cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they de principally to the legitimate 
| business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
| Pharmacy, and having wu-ual facilities for unporting 
and selecting their medicwes, customers may be assur- 
|ed of the purity and genuneness of every article dis- 
peused at their establishwent. june23 





Boston, Beyt. 4, 1849. 
I UBBARD WINSLOW would respectfully inform his 
patrons and friends, that he has purchased the house 
formerly oecapied by Dr. Joha Ware, No 6 Allston street, 
aud is prepariog it tor the future permanent location of 
his SCILOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, to be resumed on 
the 24th of this month. Tle purposes limiting the school, 
in future, te 46 pupils, with a view to receiving wo more 
j than he can have coustant|y under hie direct personal in- 
; struction. The rooms are very spacious and airy, and 
| will be fitted up and furnished in the best style. A syste- 
| matic, thorough, exact course of study will be pursued, 
such a8 to qualify young Indies for any situation as teach 
lers, Or as members of society. The most careful attention 
will be paid to their demeanor, and to their moral and re- 
ligieus culture 
Having directed all his studies, for several years, to the 
end of qualifying himeeli to teach in the best manner, the 
undersigned hopes for such results as will, in some degree, 
saticly his long cherished desires. 

The terms will be the same as heretofore : Twenty-five 

Doliats per quarter, or One Handred Dollars per year, all 
| branches inciuded, payable seu) annually in January and 
duly. 

Application may be made at No. 6 Allston street, head 
| of Bulfinch street, at which place parents and guardians 
are invited to call to see the School Rooms, and conter 
with the principal. sep2zy. 


HOUSEKEEPING ARTICLES. 


} 


BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., 

No. 230 Washington Street, 

AVE on hand and are now opening a full assortment 
I (of their own importation) of Housekeeping Articles, 
of first rate fabrics, and of the newest styles, among which 
are— 

100 pieces 9-8 Pillow Linen. 

500 pieces 7-8 and 4-4 Skirting Linens, from one of the 
best bleachers in Ireland, manufactured of pure flax, and of 
great durability. : 

1000 White Damask Table Cloths, embracing all sizes 
and qualities, both single and double damask. : 

500 dozen Table Napkins and Doylies; double and single 
damask Table Linen, by the yard. ; 

100 pieces 5-4, 6-4, 8-4, 9-4, 10-4, 11-4 and 12-4 Linen 
Sheetings of a stout, heavy fabric, and grass bleached. 

Blankets, all sizes and qualities. 

White Quidts, English and American, of al! sizes and quali 
ties. 

Birdseye, Scotch and Lrish Towelings, of all qualities. 

Colored Damask and Plaid Table Cloths, by the yard. 

Printed Centre Table and Piano Cloths. 

All of which will be soldat the lowest prices, either at 
wholesale or retail. 

Parchasers wanting good Goods, that can be warranted 
for their durability, are invited to examine this assortinent. 

novl0 4wis 


New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

W inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 

GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 

Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§$- Tn accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, aed execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


lyis ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 


Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

R S. INGALLS, whose popular lectures on 
Consumption and chronic diseases, have been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 
Offive and* Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 











A CLERGYMAN, residing within ten miles of Boston, 
wishes to receive two boys, (of the age of ten or 
twelve,) into his family, to educate. 

For particulars, inquire at this office. | 
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Waterman's Patent Ventilated Re 


frigerator. 


ME Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public in 
full confidence that all the serious objections to the 


lating the laws that govern caloric. The principal improve- 
ments are the ventilator, double covers and valve. T 
are several minor improvements, which, when seen, will be 
readily appreciated. They are made in the most thorough 
manner, and lined with zinc of sufficient thickness to insure 
their duration. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishinent, fifleen years ago, since 
which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way to all 
joy of the civilized World, and thousands upon thousands 

ave been sold, to those, who but for this invention, would 
have had no means of Bathing, owing to the expense and 
trouble attending the old bath tub and shower bath. My 
patent hand Shower Bath was invented and introduced as 
an adjunct to the Bathing Pan, thus allowing one to enjoy 
the luxury of a shower bath in the summer months, with- 
out being encumbered with the closet bath, the remaining 
nine months of the year, and has become a general favorite 
on that account. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE. 


Every year since the introduction of the Cooking Range, 
at the approach of Summer, I have had many, and urgent 
calls for an article to boil water in, without making a fire 
in the range. ‘The above is the result of my endeavors to 
answer the call, and is to my entire satisfaction. It will be 
found both useful and economical in hot weather, to all 
who cook by Range, and at all seasons, to families that 
board either at Hotels or elsewhere. To Ladies keeping 
house in a snug way, and performing their domestic duties 
from choice, it is invaluable, and will answer for the Bach- 
elor in his dreary lodging-room. 

WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 

This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved it to 
be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, or be- 
fore the wood fire. It combines economy with conven- 
ience, and gives entire satisfaction to all who have given it 
a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and juices of the 
meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor always attending 
the process of broiling by the old method. 


N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, and it 
will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every house- 
keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. The ch- 
jections to those now in use, are, that when the glass is 
broken the remaining portion has to be thrown away (al- 
though it costs twice as much as the glass) and the to 
cannot be cleased of the soot that collects in it. My lante 
is so arranged, that a new glass can be put in for the cost 
of the glass alone; and the top, being moveable, can be 
kept as clean as any other part, thus becoming a reflector, 
instead of an absorbent of light, as in the old ones. The 
top being flat, any vessel can be put thereon, where hot 
water will be always in readiness, in case of sickness dur- 
ing the night, or for the gentleman’s shaving water in the 
morning, thus answering the double purpose of a nursery 
lamp and lantern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen fur- 
nisher | have sought for a coffee machine, that the cook 
could manage, and always bring to the table pure extract 
of coffee without sediment, and have not found it; hence 
the necessity for improvement; the result, (after many ex- 
periments) is, the fountain filter, by which, cooks of the 
smallest intellectual capacity, can alfvays put upon the 
table the purest coffee, with the least possible trouble to 
themselves and the most comfort to their employers. 

(Registered for Patent 1848.) 


INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 


The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it has 
long been considered an indispensable appendage to the 
nursery,-—-its peculiar form making it easy for the child 
and convenient for the nurse, it being light to handle and 
readily emptied, both ends forming a spout to pour from. 
Since fts introduction (about the same time with my Bath 
Pan for adults,) | have not been called upon to make one of 
the old pattern, or alter this in any way, it having given 
entire satisfaction as it was first made. The sale has been 
Steadily on the increase ever since, and as it has been cop- 
ied by many other manufacturers, it may be considered as 
having gained a worthy reputation, on the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscriber, 
are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen Furnishing 
Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Cornhill, 6 ands Brattle and 73 
Cot street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and those 
already established, to procure every article appertaining 
to the kitchen department, of the best quality and at the 
lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the City and ad- 
jacent towns, free of expense to the purchaser. Those vis- 
iting the City by Railroad, can have their goods packed and 
sent to the Depot, in season for the evening train, by mak- 
ing gheir selection in the early part of the day. 

june9 7m NATH’L WATERMAN. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR TIE CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUG H, 
CROUP, ASTHMA AND 
CONSUMPTION, 
MIE uniform success 
this preparation—its salutary effect—its power to re- 
lheve and cure affections of the Lungs, have gained for it a 
celebrity equalled by nu other medicine. We offer it to 
the afflicted with entire confidence in its virtues, and the 
full elet that it will subdve and remove the severest at- 
tacks of disease upon the throat and Lungs. These results, 
as they become publicly kuown, very naturally attract 
the attention of medical men and philanthropists every- 
where. What is their opinion of CHERRY PECTORAL 
may be seen in the following: — 
VALENTINE MOTT, M. D., 
Prof. Surgery Med. College, New York, saya:— 
“Tt gives me plensure to certity the value and eilicacy of 
Aver’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which I consider peca- 
liarly adapted to cure diseu-es of the Throat and Lungs.” 


THE RT. REV. LORD BISHOP FIELD 
writes in a letter to bis friend, who was faat sinking under 
an affection of the Lungs-—‘Try the CHERRY PEUTO- 
RAL, aud ifany medicine can give you relief, with the 
blessing of God that will.” 
CHIEF JUSTICE EUSTIS, - 
of Louisiana, writes, “That a young daughter of his was 
cured of several severe attacks of Croup by the CHERRY 
PECTORAL.” 
ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS. 

The Canadian Journal of Medical Science 
states, “That Asthina and Bronchitis so prevalent in this 
inclement climate, has yrelded with surprising rapidity to 
Ayer’s CHERRY PECTORAL, and we cannot too strong- 
ly recommend this skilful preparation to the Profession 
aud public generally.” 

let the relieved sufferer speak for himself: — 

Hartroxp, Jan. 26, 1847. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir:—liaving been rescued from a 
painful and dangerous diseuse by your medicine, gratitude 
prompts me to send you this acknowledgment, not only 
in justice to you, but for the information of others in hke 
affliction. 

A slight cold upon the lungs, neglected at first, became 
so severe that spitting of blood, a violent cough aud pro- 
fuse night sweats followed and fastened upon me. I be- 
came emaciated, could not sleep, was distressed .by mz 
cough, and a pain throngh my cheat, and iu short had all 
the alarming symptoms of quick cousumption, No medi- 
ci..e seemed at all to reach my case, uniil 1 providentially 
tried your CHERRY PECTORAL, which soon relieved 
and now has cured me. Yours with respect, 

BE. A. STEWART. 
ALBANY, N. Y., April 17, 1748. 

Dr. Ayer, Lowell—Dear Sir:—I have tor years been 
afflieted with Asthmain the worst form; so that I have 
been obliged to sleep iu my chair for a large part of the 
time, being unable to breathe on my bed. I hadtrieda 
great thany medicines to no purpese, until my Physician 
prescribed, as an experiment, your CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL. 

At first it seemed to make me worse, but in no less than 
a week | began to experience the most gratifying relief 
from its use; and now, in four weeks the disease is entire- 
iy removed. Icansleep on my bed with comfort, and 
enjoy a state of health which I had never expected to 
enjoy. GEORGE 8S. FARRANT. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Solu by the Druggists generally throughout New Eng- 
jand. 30s B22 








OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New York. 

I. Greek and Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
ets—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, $l—Arnold’s 
Firet Greek Book, 62 ets—Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition, 12mo, 75 cts—Arnold’s Greek Reading 
Book, edited by Spencer, 12mo, $1 50—Beza’s Latin 
Vestament, 12mo, 62 cts—Livy, with Notes, by Lin- 
coln, 12mo, $1—Cwsar’s Commentaries; Notes by 
Spencer, 12mo, $1—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
by Tyler, 12m0, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. 

ii. Frexcu.—Collott’s Dramatic French Reader, 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French Reader, 16 
mo, 50 ctse—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning French, edited 
by J. L. Jewett, L2mo, ¥l—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12:n0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronouncing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 50. 

Ill. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
hish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorff's New 
Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
12mo, $1 50—Key to do, 75 ets. 

1V. Travtran.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 
#1—Ollendorfi’s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. Spanis#.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. HEBREW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

VIL. EnGtisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Modern 

History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, [2mo0, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 1L2mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 38 cts—lLaegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
38 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, g1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes by Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo, »1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology ol 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, §1— 
Markham’s School History of England, elited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,”? 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $L25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2. 
3,4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 
phy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s D.ctionary of the 
uglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 1L2mo, $1— 
Taylor's Manual of Modern and Ancieat History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—'Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wriglht’s Primary Lessone, or 
Child’s First Book. 
NEARLY ReADy.—Roise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene.  ag25. 





old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, without vio-~ | 


ere . 


which has attended the nse of 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, coutains upwards of One Huw- 
DRED THousAND WorRDsS, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘Uhe quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
‘Technical and Scientific ‘Terms, Phrases from plots > 
a current in English Literature, etc., etc. It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 
THOGRAPHY, and presents the La as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 
recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. John McLean, LL.D., 
Hon, Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. Frelinghuy- 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr- Rob- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Swart, D. D., Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Humphrey, D. D., 
Ehiphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 


**[ shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 

thority.” [James Kent. 

‘It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 

brary in our country, and place it by the eide of the 

distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 
{Judge McLean. 

City of Boston, in School Committee, 
March 28 1848. 

**Ordered, **That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 

tionary be furnished t.reach department of the schools, 

to be kept as a book of reference.”’ Attest, 

S. F. McCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468 pp— 
Price $3 75. 


This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
cents to its cuntents as originally published, is in its 
present form one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the followitg:— 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 
2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and use of 
obscure words aud phrases, the anomvlous particles, 
etc. y 
8. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. . 
4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of asomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 
5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 
6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 
“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.”’ 
[Prof. Felton, Camb. 
“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.”’ (Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 
“Decidedly the beat School Dictionary we have yeti 
seen.” Literary World. 


POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 
CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster 
iing character of its music. 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason, This standard work is so weil 


recommendation. 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 


4 he MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY [~ 


known and used as to preclude the necessity of any | 
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Albion Life Insurance Co, 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON, 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament, 
CAPITAL $5,000,000, 
A portion of which is invested in United States Btocks 
DIRECTORS. 

Matruew Harrison, Esg., Chairman, 

Jqun Hamrpen GLepsTangs, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. ' 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 

Frederick Burmester, Esq, 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, Eaq. 
Samuel Henry Teash Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddal} Roper, Exq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 
John W. Francis, -» M. D , New York. 
J. 8. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 


SuRGEONS. 


William Lobb, Esq., London, 
J. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 
J. Mason Warren, Esy., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cuar.ron, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Carpre alin, Esq. 
Agents at Boston.—Messrs. WiLtiaM Hanes and Samu 
EL PaGe 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re. 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining a] 
the advantages of the Mutual — with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectabie body o 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all the 
Company’s engag ts. It offers GREATER advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutua 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profit 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compound interest, WITH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESEKRVATIUN WHATEVER~ 
whereas, in Mutval insurance offices no SECURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the aff: of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


PERFECT SECURITY, arising trom a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 
ing. 

a aaa MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an. 
nually. " 

WHEN THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life 
haifthe premium may remain unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Po.icy Hotpers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium, aud share in the first ¢ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
— conipanies, before becoming entitied to share in the 

rofits. 
5s EIGHTY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy helder. 

No CuarGe For Pouicy, of medical examination. 

No CHARGE For SEA RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

Pouicy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amount 
of their premium, but the insured is benefited every third 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company an in. 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a principal 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted tu secure the payment of the prin. 
cipal, on the insured attaining the #ge of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sam is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on surrender of life poli: 
cies to the Company. 








ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there 1s a great diversity 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
land is specially adapted to congregational use. ‘The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A new collection of 
psalm and hymn tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing scnools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Bancroft, and H. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 
THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 


Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelesoho, and other distinguished 


The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBion at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toany amount vot exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
| Cases,"to grant policies without reference tu the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Lusurance are respectfully in- 
vited to exainine into the alvantuges offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospect 
and all requisite iaformagon can be obtained on applica. 
tion at eur office. 

WiLuiiaM JIALEs, 
Samuet Pace. } 
june30 ly 


Agents to the Company 
; for Borton and vicinity. 
No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 





NEW HYMN BOOK. 
ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., corner o- 
Washington and School Streets, have just pubf 
lished a new and stereotype Edition of a Book o 


Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and Rey. Samuel Jobnson— 
containing many additional hymns, handsomely bound 
| in black sheep,—Price 624. A liberal discount made 





Hymns, for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by . 


composers. This work embraces a larger collection of | to Societies- This collection has been adopted by sev- 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a | eral Churches, and the publishers are gratified to know 
form for the use aud improvement of choirs; and it is | that it gives great satisiaction, 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its The following are some of the testimonials in favor o 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure | thew ork. 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished in the summer, several editions have been already | 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 

SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, in ee i 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor oe ee a or po the spiritual want of a —— 
in the Boston Academy of Masic. It is supposed that a st de "il a Pe sg m our country, combining 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can herse'f | tion ~ aaa igher elements of religious composi- 
sing, although she may know so litte of musical char- 
acters as not to be able to read music herself, may by | [From the Daily Advertiser.] 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils! “It is well that the beauties of this collection are so 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more | well koown as to make a new Edition necessary. It is 
thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. | indeed a most happy selectiog of the gems of devotional 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. a Ane oo aad our owa country, with the addi- 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hywns, and | 8 Sage © peor ey gee hyins which first appear 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged | 5, al ~~ added : his than one hundred additional 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- | eo in this Edition. 


[From the Liverary World.] 


‘As a collection of sacred poetry and appropriate 
Hymas, this book cannot be innk et 


[From the Evening Gazette.] 
“It is probably the most poetical compilation ot 








“of the 


so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepared 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method } 
of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for | are indeb:ed to the conjoint labors of 
jcommou or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and | 


i 


George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 

With an Introductory Memoir, 
CHARLES Francis Apams. Fourth Edition, re- 
| vised and enlarged, with an Appendix,” containing the 
| Letters addressed by Jonn Quincy ADaMs to his 





NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CURISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


fNHE Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of | 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
the wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical | 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted } 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. | 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have | 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy | 
men, but leaders of choirs, aid many other persons of | 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 
years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in | 
which it is held, and the manner in which ithas teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymos:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
ffyions is in use. 





MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New Hampsmire. 


Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’?; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 


VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Wobura; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 
New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Lovisiana; New Orleans. 
§- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 


PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER proposes to open a School 
_wWhich shall unite the advantages of a Teacher’s 
Institute with those of a Normal Sched} at Concord, 
Mass., on the 15th of August. d 
Besides Practicai Instruction in the Art of ‘Teaching, 
Lecturea, Lessons in French, the Use of Educational 
Books and Journals, &c., &e., will be furnished, and 
the entire tuition fee will be ten dollars, for a term of 
twelve weeks. ; 

Any teacher or person intending to teach, of good 
character, will be admitted, without any jon to 
teach in this state, or to attend more than one term, 
For further particulars please a 
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academies, and is designed to follow the above work.” 
ner grandson, 


Son, on the Stady of the Bible. | 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. | 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Bouksellers generally. | 
marchl7 | 

| 


| feel confident has never been issued. 


[From the Daily Atlas.] 
‘For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matte: 3, we should think it well calcu. 
lated to meet the wants —f religious Societies. Asa book 


| of religious poetry, suited to the reading of a person of 


refined taste, it 13 superior to any collection that te 
have examined. Besides the best Hymns of the Eng- 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many ‘sacred songs,” 


i from the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch 
| Norton, Whittier, Furness, Frothingham ana others of 


our American Bards. 

These Hymns are among the best in the collection, 
and the compilers have done the religious public a favor 
in thus bringing them together 

[From the Boston Courier. ] 


**A more valuable collection of devotiona) poetry we 
; It seems to have 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 


| poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
| take up the book for the first time without reading 
NINETEENTH EDITION, j 


every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 


of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- | our Churches,‘and among the family circles of our couns 


ry.”” 
[From the Boston Transeript.} 

‘While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
vottonal poetry not so well known, selected from Bow- 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no furthe. 
endorsement than the perusal of the hymns in this collece 
tion. 

Societies desirous of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on ap- 
plication to the Publishers. oct7 


WILLIAM E. CASH, 


IMPORTER OF 





| CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 


AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPS 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
No. 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON, 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pure 


chasers to examine his new stock of Iron, Stone 
Cuina and Dinner WakE. 


Particolar attention given to furnishing Hotels 

and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip] 
tion repaired at short notice. 

WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
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Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
NO. 22 WINTER STREET. 
augl4 





TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
To individuals or companies who pay in advance for Ve . 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 





ly to 
WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 
aug4. 188 1 2 Washington St., Boston. 
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not divert by change 
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of faith in its obje 
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and t 
tutions ;—but of th 
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world is right in d 
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[From Mil 
MEDITATI 


That I shail die, 
All human life 
No lasting good 
All portion he: 
In mercy, Lord, ¢ 
That Tin peace ny 


When I shall die 
Except to thy 
And lest with life 
May I from th 
That I may alw 
For death, and fo 


How shall I die,t 
Death does his 
To some with ag 
And some sink 
Just as thou wili 
My soul be found 


Where shali I die 
Nor where my 
Only be it my h 
With saints re 
Small care to me 
The earth throug 


But when in dea’ 
Then let my 80 
Through Christ’s 
By faith his gid 
°T will all be we 
Where, how, or 
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